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The cooperative system of teaching is especially adapted to home 
economics because it offers an easy corrective for the most obvious 
faults in much teaching of the subject. The effort to put this new 
science on a dignified footing, on a level with engineering, for example, 
has frequently carried instruction up in the air. The scientifically 
trained young dietitian advised the Russian boy mixing ice cream to 
“agitate the container.” He stared at her stupidly until her native 
common sense broke through the veneer of her university training and 
she laughed at herself, “Shake the can, John, shake the can!” 

In the practice of the household arts, on the other hand, in the 
long day of attention to details, the danger lies in the dull following 
of rule-of-thumb methods. To ‘shake the can’ with accurate, 
. scientific understanding of what happens to the contents, not only 
produces better ice cream, but it lifts the worker up out of drudgery 
to the scientific plane. In theory and frequently in fact the coopera- 
tive plan effects a happy combination of intelligence and skill of hand. 
The girl who serves salad in a cafeteria is supposed to acquire skill 
in service, and also to learn how to organize service. Every job is 
a course in applied psychology. All this is taught avowedly, and in 
reasonable measure actually, by the cooperative system. The student 
manager of the girls’ club who plans, buys, cooks and serves meals for 
twenty is having an intensive course which supplements academic in- 
struction in dietetics and accounting. 

The avowed purpose of the Antioch Plan is to develop the individual, 
to make him self-determining, to start him in ways that lead to full 
growth of the whole man. Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, the author of the 
plan, wants him to learn enough natural science to understand the 
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material world in which he finds himself; enough history and psy- 
chology to interpret the actions of his neighbors, to train his children 
and to live in harmony with his generation; enough philosophy and 
theology to build up for himself a working hypothesis of the meaning 
of life and the part he is to play. In addition to these required courses 
in the academic curriculum, Antioch aims to give him a chance to try 
himself, under guidance, in the great adventure of earning a living. 

Economic values at Antioch are measured in terms of production 
rather than spending. Of a girl, as of a boy, we ask, “What can she 
earn?’ rather than,““How much does she spend?” To teach her to become 
a unit of production, courses not usually included in a liberal educa- 
tion are required but they are taught with emphasis upon the cultural 
content, not as short cuts to wage-earning capacity. She is required 
to take bookeeping in the freshman year, not that she may earn her 
living keeping books, but that she may know liabilities from assets 
in her own business of living; that she may recognize her debits and 
credits to society. 

The faculty have been trained in many schools. The women have 
studied at Smith, Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Pratt Institute, Columbia, 
Simmons, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Vassar, Yale, and Radcliffe. The 
men represent most of the large universities and many of the smaller 
colleges of America, as well as Oxford, Heidelberg, Munich, the Pun- 
jab, Dublin, Glasgow, and Rome. The teaching experience of the 
faculty ranges from the Kentucky mountain settlements to Gottingen, 
and many have also had successful business experience. Out of this 
heterogeneus composite experience President Morgan and his faculty 
are moulding a method of instruction adapted to the cooperative sys- 
tem. In general the presentation of a subject differs from the usual 
college course in that the subject matter is condensed. The material 
of the course must be organized into four separate but coherent units 
each to be presented in five weeks in fifteen recitations. Illustrative 
material and laboratory experiments are selected and condensed. 

The student is regarded as a contributing member of a class, not a 
passive receptacle for information. On Monday the teacher tells the 
class what he knows and thinks; on Wednesday and Friday, in small 
groups, they talk it over with him, meanwhile reading and thinking 
for themselves. The ideal of the instructor is so to stimulate the 
student that he will continue his reading, thinking, and discussion of 
the subject during the work period, the five-week break serving as 
time between meals for digestion and assimilation. As a matter of 
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fact he is usually too tired after the long day on the job to read much, 
but the subject does simmer in his mind. The discussion of academic 
subject matter at Antioch is not bad form, as in some college com- 
munities. 

To take the case of an individual coéperating student, we will fol- 
low Elizabeth M. through her college year. If she is in Division A she 
will register this year on September 8 and spend five weeks in col- 
lege at study. On the thirteenth of October she will go out to work. 
She may have found the position for herself, but probably it has been 
located for her by the personnel department. Armed with her letter 
of introduction from Miss Helen F. Greene, personnel director for 
women, Elizabeth applies for the job, and gets or loses it for herself. 
If she is employed, she works for two weeks to try it out, and then if 
she is satisfactory and satisfied, she signs an agreement to work during 
a year for five working periods of five weeks each. At the end of 
each period she reports to the college as to her progress, the working 
and living conditions, and the chances she sees for advancement. The 
employer also reports in writing to the personnel department about 
her work. 

Before the girl goes to the position Miss Greene knows where she 
will live, and she visits her both at work and at her boarding place. 
In Dayton the girls’ club is under the direct supervision of Miss Greene. 
It is a delightful social center, with the Y. W. C. A. just around the corner 
in one direction and another club for young women near at hand. 
Students employed in Springfield can live at the college except in the 
winter months, when the Y. W.C. A. offers homelike quarters. In 
Cleveland The League House, The Girls’ Friendly and the settlements 
have been hospitable. In some instances delightful private homes 
have been opened to our girls and boys. 

The success or failure of the student at work is scrutinized and an- 
alyzed by fellow students. “Elizabeth is digging in pretty well at the 
Delco, but Mary needs to be talked to. She is playing around too 
much,” may be the message which comes back at the college from the 
older students. A girl who stayed away Saturday morning for two 
weeks of her work period was called before the executive committee 
of the girls’ club. She protested that they had no jurisdiction over 
her conduct at work although she recognized their authority over her 
in the house. They countered that her behaviour at work affected 
the status of the group as a whole and reflected upon the college, that 
therefore they were responsible for her relations with her employer. 
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In home economics there are more openings with high educational 
value than we are as yet prepared to fill from our limited number of 
students. Starting with only forty girls in all departments three years 
ago, we have been obliged to refuse some excellent opportunities until 
we have had time to train women capable of filling the positions. For 
example, a well-paid position has been waiting for three years for a 
young woman to follow up the sales of a stove with an oven-regulating 
attachment. Often the buyer is dissatisfied with her stove because 
she does not understand it. The firm wants a woman to go into the 
kitchen of the purchaser, cook the meal, bake the bread, stay all day, 
helping the housewife till she knows all about her stove. That would 
not be hard nor unpleasant, but it requires maturity of appearance, 
judgment, skill in cooking, training in household physics, and also 
good salesmanship, if the stove is really to be “sold” to the woman who 
has paid down money which she wishes she had back. 

In finding students to train for such positions we encounter several 
difficulties, as one would expect. First there is the ineradicable prej- 
udice against bringing the subject matter of daily life into the college 
curriculum. The engaged girl said, “I thought I would take costume 
design, but John says there is no use in studying sewing in college; I 
can learn that at home during my vacations.” I replied, “Tell John, 
what biology is to butchering, costume design is to sewing.” She 
laughed and elected Literature 13 (modern dramatic poetry)—with 
my full approval. Dr. Taylor used to say, “Cooking and sewing are 
not taught at Vassar College.” We add a phrase, “Cooking and sew- 
ing are not taught at Antioch in the academic curriculum.” 

To lift the ban from housework we try to employ our finest students 
in the dining room and dormitories, and to pay them adequately. It 
is interesting to watch the change of attitude on the part of entering 
students as they see the president of student government serve behind 
the steam table and learn that the director of the kitchen is the woman 
member of the student council. 

A serious objection to placing girls in some positions where excellent 
training is offered is the loneliness, the isolation of the student. A 
young woman who spent the summer in charge of the dining room at a 
country club said she had a good salary and fine experience, but she 
added with a little sigh of dissatisfaction, “I have lived all my life in a 
small town and I have known common people, but I never before had 
to associate with the servant class; and I was too busy to make other 
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friends.” In her eyes this enforced contact with people with whom 
she has little in common is a strong argument against institutional 
management as a profession. The problem of the educator is to teach 
her how to find within herself the satisfaction of her craving for finer 
things. At Antioch the required cultural courses are intended to give 
breadth of view and understanding of human relations. The girl who 
can lose herself in Checkov and Synge will find poetry in the soul of 
the Polish dishwasher and the Irish laundress and will realize that 
the manager who stands beside them day by day, directing their work, 
determining the contents of their weekly pay envelope, has wider op- 
portunity for the finest kind of Americanization work than the social 
worker. 

The well-regulated home offers excellent training in home economics, 
but the trouble ‘s to find the housewife who knows how to coéperate, 
organizing her business so as to give the student employee reasonable 
hours and intelligent supervision. The codperative student working in 
a family encounters the same difficultues that drive Bridget and Annie 
out of our kitchens into the factory. Meeting these problems as an 
employee is experience of priceless value to the future housewife or 
institutional manager. 

Tea-room work has been so attractively advertised in popular maga- 
zines that it intrigues the inexperienced, boys as well as girls, especially 
the artistic drifters, socially inclined. They soon lose interest in the 
everlasting dishwashing and cleaning, in the unpaid bills and com- 
plaining patrons. For the few who see beyond the nagging details 
and who stick it out, there is fine experience. 

The positions now held by our students give wages ranging from 
$15 to $25 a week. The work experience of a few during the past 
three years may be suggestive. 


C. C. A Chinese girl, prepared for college at Miss Conant’s school, 
Walnut Hills, Massachusetts. Entered September, 1923. Last year she 
served tea and helped with the cooking in the campus tea-room, rapidly 
learning American methods. This year she is to be helper in a private home. 

H. S. Entered September, 1923. Especially interested in candy making. 
Last year she spent ten weeks as assistant in college refectory, five weeks 
making candy and sandwiches for sale in the dormitories and college coopera- 
tive store, and ten weeks packing crackers in a cracker factory to get a taste of 
factory organization. This year she is assistant in a Y. W. C. A. cafeteria 
in Dayton. 
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J. R. Entered September, 1922, with advanced credit from the University 
of Colorado. During 1922-23 she spent twenty weeks as assistant in college 
refectory and the summer term as assistant dietitian in the Miami Valley 
Hospital, working out per capita costs in the diet kitchens. During 1923-24 
she was assistant to the home economics teacher at Moraine Park, Dayton, 
and spent eight weeks of the summer at a camp in Maine in charge of 
dining room, salads, and desserts for forty. This year she is director of the 
college refectory. 

G. O. Entered September, 1921, after one year at Northfield Seminary. 
For four years she has assisted in the department of home economics at the 
Moraine Park School. 

M. A. Entered September, 1922, with credit for one year at the University 
of Michigan and for experience with the Consumers’ League, investigating 
hotel conditions of service by working as chambermaid for seven weeks. 
During 1922-23 she was saleswoman in a department store, for the spring 
quarter student in the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, and during the summer 
did housework at home. In 1923-24 she was in charge of lunches for little 
children in the Junior Moraine Park School. This year she is social worker in 
Columbus, specializing in the nutrition of the pre-school child. 


The coéperative method of teaching home economics is no longer 
an experiment. The University of Cincinnati and other institutions 
have worked out of the pioneer stage into a codérdinated program. At 
Antioch, with our small group of students, lack of money, and wealth 
of enthusiasm, we are making progress, but we keep a scientific open- 
ness of mind as to where we are going. Every student works as an 
assistant in this, our laboratory for economic research. We try to 
learn from our failures as much as from apparent success. Horace 
Mann here made his final plea for a full life, the codrdination of all 
the interests and faculties of a man. Here at Antioch Mrs. Mann 
wrote the little book, “Christianity in the Kitchen,” a title which amused 
the students of her day but which sums up much of the philosophy set 
forth in the JourNAL or Home Economics and taught at Antioch 


College. 
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WITH THE MARKET BASKET GO RESPONSIBILITIES 


ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 
Director, New York City Office, New York State Department of Farms and Markets 


“Give the women the marketing facts and they will do the rest.” 
Thus the national president of a woman’s club summed up recently 
in answering my question how might a State marketing office, be of 
real service in solving the family food problem. “We don’t want you 
men to preach at us. We must work it out for ourselves. Tell us where 
to get the information that we need and how to use it. We shall then 
do our part to straighten out this marketing confusion.” 

From her answer then, I take my text: Tell the women the marketing 
facts, and how to weigh them, and leave the solution to them. 

Protection Against Exorbitant Prices —The first problem that the woman 
with the market basket encounters is one of price. She makes the 
greater part of her expenditures in the grocery store and in the meat 
market and for this reason needs to have a knowledge of prices. Armed 
with this information she is in a position to know whether her dealer 
is overcharging her. In most cities prices and market data are printed 
in the local newspapers. Where wholesale prices and wholesale market 
conditions alone are quoted and no comparison is made with prevailing 
retail prices, the housewife is at a distinct disadvantage in following 
her market. Nevertheless it is possible for her by simple arithmetic 
to determine the cost price per pound of potatoes that come to her 
grocer in 150-pound sacks or of spinach and green beans which are 
quoted wholesale in bushels. Because state departments or bureaus 
of markets were organized primarily to supply farmers rather than 
consumers with price data, their reports have mostly related to whole- 
sale prices. Lately, however, some of the state market agencies have 
been able to issue a comparison of wholesale and retail prices through 
the codperation of women’s clubs whose members report the retail 
prices of certain commodities. For example, the New Jersey Bureau of 
Markets is now issuing retail price reports in ten cities. As women’s 
clubs in other cities assist that bureau the work will be placed on a broader 
basis. Albany, Toledo, Detroit and Boston are among the cities in 
which similar information is made available to housewives. Where 
consumers find that the prices they are paying are regularly in excess 
of published prices, a change of dealers may prove advantageous. 
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Buying in Season.—While a knowledge of prices is important, it is 
just as important for the homemaker to know when farm products are 
most abundant. To equip the housewife with this information the 
New York City office of the State Department of Farms and Markets 
includes information on market gluts, the height of the shipping season 
of various crops, and other special information in its news material 
supplied to the Sunday newspapers. Similar market information is 
given out in season by the agricultural statistician of the same depart- 
ment in Albany. For example, one summer when fruit was ripening 
earlier than usual, the following information was issued through the 


newspapers: 


Housewives who are planning to take advantage of the big crops of peaches 
pears, grapes and other fruits, should have their kettles ready a few days 
earlier than usual, for fruits are ripening rapidly and those who are not pre- 
pared may miss the best season for canning and preserving. . + 
tailing costs are high these days and many kinds of produce are selling at low 
prices in the wholesale markets, so that there is more than the usual saving 
from buying in quantities. 

Such statements as above noted coming from any other source than 
that of the Government might be viewed by readers with suspicion on 
the theory that the items were a new type of advertising. But coming 
from a government bureau the buying public realizes that the informa- 
tion not only is disinterested but that it is very likely to be a tip that 
can be acted upon to advantage. 

In its weekly “City Market Letter” the New Jersey Bureau of Mar- 
kets from time to time includes information as to the abundance of 
supplies on the market. For instance, early last September it told the 
housewife to can peaches and in December advised consumers that it 
was far more economical to buy honey in large quantities, such as by 
the five-pound pail, than by the one-pound glass. These two examples 
are typical of good market bureau service. Another important public 
aid is the news item that calls attention to an oversupply and stimulates 
a demand for produce that would otherwise go to waste. 

Making Buying a Science—Within recent years most large business 
organizations have added purchasing agents to their staffs for economy 
and efficiency in buying. An immense saving has resulted. Just 
as the close application to detail has proven profitable in business so 
the housewife can adopt certain improvements in methods which would 
facilitate her buying and unquestionably would reduce retailing costs. 
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A study of consumers’ buying habits was made recently by a group of 
Columbia University students. Their work showed some decidedly 
interesting facts. The writer has carefully gone over the mass of 
material gathered by these students and from it has gleaned the follow- 
ing items. If these are heeded, the housewife will contribute materially 
to the solution of the retail marketing problem. The suggestions 
follow: 

Avoid rush hours: There are generally two rush hours in retail food 
stores. In New York City there is one from 11 to 1 o’clock and 
another from 4 to 6 o’clock. By buying at hours other than these 
when clerks are less rushed better service can be had. 

Await your turn: A good manager or clerk usually knows in what 
order his customers entered his store. He tries to wait on them in that 
order. The rule “first come, first served,” is reasonable in that it 
minimizes disputes 4nd facilitates the work of the manager and his 
clerks. Purchasers should await their turn and should be alert to 
protest its violation by others. 

Have a market list: The preparation of a market list at home will 
save a good deal of the purchaser’s and clerk’s time at the store. Items 
on such a list can be read to the clerk or the list may be handed over to 
him for filling. 

Have your orders ready: Many women have the grocer’s or the 
butcher’s boy call for their orders while others have the tradesmen call 
them on the telephone at a regular time. When orders are not ready 
at the specified time, it delays the boy or tradesman and hampers them 
in serving others. 

Minimize delivery service: The costs of retailing are high because 
purchasers demand many kinds of services. In brief: more services, 
higher costs, higher prices. The delivery of small orders is often abused. 
It increases costs as do too frequent deliveries. It is unfair to ask a 
grocer to deliver goods bought at another store. 

Minimize credit: Many retail stores fail because they extend credit 
too liberally. It is business-like to pay bills promptly. 

Minimize the handling of goods: A great deal of the spoilage of highly 
perishable products in retail stores is due to the excessive handling of 
goods by customers. Such spoilage means high costs and consequently 
higher prices. With the increasing standardization of goods' the 
necessity for examination will be considerably reduced. 


1 “Standardizing Food and Textile Products,” by Caroline B, Sherman, The Journal of 
Home Economics, June, 1923, pp. 308-310. 
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Return empty milk bottles: The high price of bottled milk is in part 
due to the cost of replacing bottles. The average number of trips of a 
bottle is about 15. This is much too small. Vacant lots, back alleys 
and garbage dumps are mute evidence of the truth of this statement. 
Dealers would like to have their empty bottles washed and returned 
regularly. 

Observe weights and measures: It is more economical to buy by 
weight or count than by the box or measure. Observe the scale when 
making purchases. Buy in quantity whenever expedient. Check up 
orders when they arrive so that mistakes may be immediately rectified.* 

In order to buy economically the purchaser should know what grade 
of the commodity is best suited to her need. Shall it be the Twenty- 
Ounce or the McIntosh apple? The answer depends upon the use. To 
help the housewife answer marketing questions such as these the New 
York State Department of Farms and Markets has prepared a number 
of bulletins which may be had by writing to the Department of Farms 
and Markets, Albany, New York. They are entitled: Guides for 
Cutting Costs of Potatoes by Careful Marketing; Eat More New York 
State Apples; New York State Apples—How to Know Them and Their 
Uses; Egg Marketing—the Consumers’ Viewpoint. 

Many departments of cookery in the colleges throughout the 
country are giving courses in food selection from an economic as well 
as from a nutritional point of view. Much valuable information may 
be found in magazine advertisements. For teachers, many of the 
manufacturers issue special booklets showing food uses. 

Behind the Breakfast Table—In an old reader of mine there was a 
story in which the father asked his son how many people prepared his 
breakfast that morning. The son replied that there were two—his 
mother and the maid. But by tracing each food on the breakfast table 
to its source, the father soon convinced the son that he had answered 
without thinking. So too, many purchasers are apt to forget that 
grapefruit and other foodstuffs do not grow in grocery stores. Break- 
fast foods now in nicely sealed packages, had their origin once upon a 
time on the farm. Before consumers can assist market bureaus in 
improving methods, it will be necessary for them to have a knowledge 
of how foods travel from the farmer’s field to the housewife’s own table. 


?U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Circular 55, Measurement for 
the Household. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 

New York State Department of l'arms and Market, Albany, How the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures Helps You. Free on application. 
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There are a number of text-books well adapted to give such a survey of 
the nation’s marketing system. Among those recommended are Ef- 
ficient Marketing for Agriculture by Theodore Macklin and Principles 
of Marketing by Fred E. Clark. 

While a general knowledge of marketing is necessary, it is most 
useful when coupled with an intimate understanding of the distributive 
channels in the reader’s home-town or city. For example, how many 
farmers’ retail markets are there in your community? Where are they 
located? Can consumers buy there advantageously? In the smaller 
cities, farmers’ retail markets are frequently found; Detroit, Michigan, 
and Johnson City, New York have each a model farmers’ market which 
has proven advantageous to both farmer and consumer. 

In certain cities the old method of selling farm products and other 
goods by push-cart vendors is a familiar sight. In this country this 
method is confined almost exclusively to the larger cities east of the 
Mississippi River. Boston and New York have each a large number of 
pushcart markets and a considerable number of wagon peddlers. 

A comparison of retail store prices in Boston with those of pushcarts 
recently compiled by the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
shows that the peddlers were about thirty per cent lower than the stores. 
It must be remembered, however, that the pushcart vendor does not . 
deliver, does not extend credit, and does not exchange unsatisfactory 
goods. The services of the pushcarts and wagon peddlers, moreover, 
are most helpful to those only who have ready access to such channels. 

The number of pushcarts in New York City is estimated to be about 
5,000. Their owners traverse the streets or take their places in certain 
streets assigned as pushcart markets. 

Visit a pushcart market and see what the vendors have to offer. 
Compare their prices with those prevailing in your retail store, but do 
not forget to compare the quality of the goods offered in these two 
markets. Draw up your own list of advantages and disadvantages 
of the pushcart and retail store markets and shop accordingly. 

The extensive use of the automobile for excursions into the country 
has developed a new direct marketing contact between farmer and 
consumer. I refer to the roadside market which may be anything from 
a stand made out of an egg-crate to an elaborate stone building for the 
purpose of selling farm products to automobilists. When roadside 
markets were a novelty they sold large quantities of farm products, 
but in the past year consumers have been less eager to buy in the coun- 
try. Buyers have found that while the produce bought direct from 
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farmers may be fresher than that in city stores, it is not necessarily so. 
Also some farmers are inclined to ask about as much as the consumer 
must pay at his grocer’s for the same goods delivered. 

That the farmer should be obliged to share the retailer’s profit with 
the purchaser is self-evident, but only the well informed purchaser is 
in a position to insist upon her rights. Unless she knows she will be 
quite bewildered in the wide range of prices asked at each succeeding 
roadside market. 

Before starting on a country marketing excursion it is therefore highly 
desirable to glance over the list of retail prices in the local papers so as to 
have a basis of comparison. In this way one can be assured of a measure 
of protection against paying excessive prices at these markets. 

The Man with the White A pron.—Retail dealers exist because they 
perform certain services. In New York City there are 17,000 grocery 
stores, 13,000 butchers shops, and 3,000 fruit and vegetable stores. 
They in large part do for the housewife what her grandmother did for 
herself. Retailers buy and bring into the neighborhood, select, assort, 
and exhibit produce, in such a way as to suggest the home menu. The 
delicatessen stores, of which there are about 3,000 in New York City, 
carry these processes a step further and serve partially or wholly pre- 
pared food. They are the bachelor’s salvation and the housewife’s 
refuge. 

It must be remembered that most retailers run charge accounts, de- 
liver in small or large quantities, and are ready for services early in the 
morning as well as late at night. The services of retailers are necessary 
because the apartment and tenement life of our cities makes it impossi- 
ble for the housewife to store large quantities of foodstuffs. In addition, 
the great convenience of the telephone, standardized package goods, 
and rapid and frequent deliveries have broken down to some extent the 
habit of personal buying. 

While the retailer carries a negligible amount of speculative risk, 
as compared to the storage man and wholesaler, nevertheless, he must 
risk considerable loss from spoilage and shrinkage of the produce which 
he handles. His losses, estimated generally at about ten per cent, are 
doubtless greater than those borne by any of the other middlemen. 
It is necessary very carefully to sort over the produce before it is placed 
on display, and even then customers waste a great deal by thoughtless 
handling. 

One of the most interesting facts about marketing is that retail prices 
change less rapidly than wholesale prices. One explanation of this slow 
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change is that consumers, as a class, prefer to have an unchanging price. 
Retailers say that they do not move their prices up and down in ac- 
cordance with the wholesale prices because housewives do not under- 
stand and do not desire such fluctuations. Do not lose faith in a re- 
tailer whose prices fluctuate with wholesale prices, he is giving you the 
benefit of lower wholesale prices. A considerable number of retailers 
fix their prices sufficiently high so that they do not have to vary them 
with the usual wholesale fluctuations. 

The advent of the chain store with its policy of flexible prices, espe- 
cially on nationally advertised goods, has made consumers acquainted 
to some extent with the phenomenon of the rise and fall of prices. It 
is a common belief that chain stores not only give consumers the bene- 
fit of wholesale price changes but that their prices are lower than those 
of independent stores. The latter, however, assert that chain stores 
carry certain leaders at cut prices, but that they more than reim- 
burse themselves on other goods which are not so prominently displayed 
but which most purchasers buy together with cut-price goods. Owing 
to the variety of chain stores, their line of goods, and their services it 
is not possible to make a general statement that would cover conditions 
in different places. For this reason, the housewife must observe and 
compare prices for herself. 

Mutual aid.—Considerable saving over prevailing retail prices can be 
made where consumers unite to buy foodstuffs at wholesale prices for 
distribution among themselves. For example, a group of ten living in 
the same apartment house might find it advantageous to form a buying 
club for the purchase of semistaple or staple foodstuffs. While the 
price would be lower than at retail, it should be pointed out that it is 
only fair for each member in turn to do the purchasing, trucking, 
weighing out, and perhaps tend to other miscellaneous jobs. 

In New York City there are no buying clubs listed among tenants in 
apartment houses. Indeed, practically all of them are found among 
the office employees of large corporations. Here we find that the 
officers of firms are generally able to obtain commodities at wholesale 
for distribution at cost among their employees. 

A buying club, because of increased membership and patronage, 
may find it desirable to adopt a more permanent form of organization. 
The formation of an association for the purpose of operating a codépera- 
tive store would be the next step in that direction. Such codéperative 
stores are generally operated on a cash and carry basis and charge 
prevailing prices. At the end of a given period net earnings that in a 
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private enterprise would go to the owner are “rebated” or turned back 
to members. 

Coéperative grocery stores in New York City appear to have been 
unable to withstand chain store competition. A number were at- 
tempted at the time of the war but practically none now survive. In 
many small towns of the United States, especially those in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin there are consumers’ coéperative grocery stores, bakeries, 
restaurants, and dairies. The farmers in Nebraska and Kansas and 
the miners in Illinois are among those who are successfully operating 
codperative stores. 

The best examples of consumers’ coéperative stores may be found 
in England, the home of coéperation of this type. The movement in 
this country has been of slower growth and has suffered repeated set- 
backs. Yet it has probably more supporters to-day than ever before; 
people believe in it and work for it with an almost religious fervor. 
The day may come in America when the consumers’ codperative move- 
ment will dominate the merchandising field as it does now in England. 
But that time as yet appears remote because Americans for the most 
part are impatient of the small saving and the gradual approach re- 
quired by this method. Here as in England the cities are far slower 
to respond than the smaller towns. 

Getting started——Whether it be through coéperative association or 
by the individual method, it is evident that the housewife must give 
closer attention to her markets if any adequate solution of the market- 
ing tangle is to be reached. She must improve her buying habits, she 
must study her commodities, she must be able to judge of the relative 
advantages of stores, push-carts, and roadside markets. 

Whether she trades at a chain store, an independent, or a codperative 
store or whether she purchases through a buying club should depend 
upon what she knows rather than upon personal inclination or whim. 
One of the best ways of making a beginning, it would seem, would be 
for her woman’s club to undertake a study of some of the neighborhood’s 
most immediate marketing problems. In almost any locality it would 
be easy enough to secure the assistance of the municipal or state bureau 
of markets for such a program. Only in this way or by a similar method 
of self-education will the women who do the purchasing be able to 
make their essential contribution to the solution of the important and 
vexatious marketing problem. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL LUNCH: ITS FINANCIAL, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, AND EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


IRENE C. HARRINGTON 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Frequent inquiries received by college department of home economics 
regarding the organization and administration of high-school luncheon 
systems indicate a general interest in the subject and also a lack of 
available information. The following study was, therefore, made 
under the direction of the department of household economics at Sim- 
mons College. 

Questionnaires were sent to the superintendents of schools of all 
cities except New York, Chicago, and Boston which, according to the 
1920 census, had populations of 25,000 or more. Over half of the 283 
questionnaires sent out were answered, the returns coming from all 
sections of the United States. 

Of the 150 cities reporting, there were 131 with and 19 without 
luncheon service. It should be borne in mind that there are no lunch- 
eon services maintained in a considerable number of the schools which 
did not answer, and also that in schools which have only morning or 
afternoon sessions there is no question of maintaining regular lunch 
rooms. 

The time at which the luncheon system was established was one of 
the points on the questionnaire. Brookline, Massachusetts, was the 
only city to report high-school luncheon service prior to 1900, while 
21 of the 109 returns which gave dates, or nearly one-fifth of them 
showed luncheon services set up since 1920. In general the great 
development of the school lunch idea appeared to have taken place 
within the last 14 years. 

The replies to the question on methods of control show that in all 
but four cities the general policies of the high-school lunch are deter- 
mined by the regular school authorities, most frequently by the school 
board itself; however, in about one-third of the schools this responsi- 
bility has been delegated either to the superintendent or principal. 
The four exceptions include two systems managed by parent teachers 
associations, one run as a concession, and one run by a high school 


1The Women’s Education and Industrial Union of Boston manages the school lunch 
system of that city, with the unique plan of preparing all food in a central kitchen and dis- 
tributing it to the 22 schools. 
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alumni association, which makes an annual report to the school board. 
In one other city the parent teachers association and the school board 
jointly determine policies. One of the schools in which the luncheon 
service is now managed by the parent teachers association comments 
that the school board plans to take over the lunchroom when the 
school moves into its new building. Evidently the school luncheon 
system is coming quite universally to be considered an integral part 
of the regular school program. 

The more detailed policies in regard to salaries of managers, over- 
head and administrative charges are, in more than half of the cities, 
also decided by the school boards. The superintendent and principal 
are responsible for these policies in about one-third of the schools, 
and the parent teachers associations and alumni associations determine 
them in the systems which they manage. In 7 of the cities which 
have a central lunch department the city director fixes the salaries 
and the overhead and administrative charges; while in 11 cities they 
are fixed by the home economics departments. 

The selling prices of food are set by the managers in a third of the 
lunchrooms. The city lunchroom directors do this in 11 systems, some- 
times in conference with the individual managers. Twenty-two schools 
reported that prices are fixed by committees of teachers and other per- 
sons interested in the luncheon services. The school board is responsi- 
ble for setting the selling prices of food in six cases; the school super- 
intendent in 5; the principal in 12; the home economics supervisor in 
16; the home economics teacher, (usually acting as manager) in 9; 
and the parent teachers association in 2. 

The active management is provided for in various ways. Over 
two-thirds of the lunchrooms are conducted by managers who have 
no other duties in the schools. Home economics departments have 
authority over full-time managers in only 7 schools, but they have 
the direct management of the luncheon services in a little over one- 
fourth of the cities reporting. Three lunchrooms are managed by 
teachers, 3 by cooks, one by a school principal, and one by a prin- 
cipal’s secretary. Only 4 schools recorded lunchrooms run as con- 
cessions. Two of these are soon to be taken over by the school boards. 
In one school the janitor has the concession. 

Three schools reported that the home economics classes prepared all 
the food for the lunchrooms, 48 reported that the classes sometimes 
prepared a part of the food, while 69 had no connection whatever be- 
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tween the work of the home economics classes and that of the lunch- 
rooms. 

When home economics classes prepare food for the lunchrooms they 
either use lunchroom supplies or are reimbursed for the food which 
they furnish. There are three exceptions: in one school in which the 
home economics department manages the luncheon service there is 
evidently no separation of funds; in two other schools the lunchrooms 
support the home economics classes. The subject of interrelationship 
of home economics departments and lunchrooms was discussed ina 
number of the letters which accompanied the reports. Some schools 
find it very satisfactory to have the luncheon services managed by 
their home economics departments, but the great majority favor having 
the lunchrooms independent units, directed by trained managers who 
are held entirely responsible. 

The total initial cost of high school lunchroom equipment and in- 
stallation was met with regular school funds in all but 14 of the cities 
answering the question on this point. Women’s clubs bore the initial 
costs in 3 cities; parent teachers associations in 5, in 3 of the latter 
with some help from the school boards. In 3 cities the school boards 
and the lunchrooms shared the first costs. Lunchrooms have been 
charged with the entire cost of their equipment and installation in but 
3 of the 123 cities reporting on this question. 

To serve food at cost is the financial aim of nearly all the high school 
luncheon administrations. A few lunchrooms make a slight profit, but, 
with the exceptions of the two which support home economics classes, 
and the 4 which are run as concessions, this profit is only enough for 
upkeep and the purchase of some new equipment. A few lunchrooms 
profess their aim to be the provision of proper food, even at a deficit, 
but their answers in each sections of the questionnaires seem to indicate 
that generally it is not necessary to have a deficit in order to provide 
proper food. 

The question of how deficits in their luncheon service departments 
would be met was answered by only 49 schools. Of these, 31 reported 
that deficits would be made up from public funds, 6 from the reserve 
funds of the lunchrooms, and 6 from future receipts of lunchrooms. 
The management is reported to be held responsible in three cases, in- 
cluding two of the concession lunchrooms. The parent teachers associa- 
tions would meet deficits in the high-school lunchrooms of two cities, 
while in two others losses would be made up by handling stationery 
and from candy sales. 
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Eighty-two schools reported the disposition made of surplus earnings 
from their school luncheons. One-third of these put such profits into 
new equipment, one-fourth into reserve funds in anticipation of future 
emergencies. Money in the reserve fund is used in one high school 
for scholarships and for student loans; in another, for things to benefit 
the entire school, such as pictures and a piano in still another it is used 
by the principal to purchase things which he wants for the school, for 
which there are no regular funds provided. Thirteen lunchrooms turn 
their surpluses at the end of the year into the general school funds. 
Sometimes further accumulations of money are prevented by decreasing 
prices and by variations in the quality and quantity of the food served. 

Sample menus were submitted by 37 schools. The following is 
typical of the simpler ones: 


$.04 Caramel ice cream........ $.05 
.10 Sandwiches, egg, cheese, 

Mashed potatoes........... .05 deviled ham, etc....... 05 
Lettuce salad eee 5 for .01 
Thousand Island dressing... .10 Butter, small pat......... 01 
Chocolate pudding, whipped O04 


Many lunchrooms are making real efforts to get the students to eat 
what is good for them. All school lunchrooms try to have well planned 
menus and properly prepared food. One school writes that it allows 
each student to have but one dessert. In some schools desserts and 
candies are allowed only after the students have had other food. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, reports that desserts are sold at a profit and some 
of the more substantial hot dishes at a loss, to induce the children to 
choose the types of food that are best for them. Coffee is sold in 15 
lunchrooms: in 10, or about one-fourth of those reporting from the 
middle west; in 3, or less than one-sixth of those reporting from New 
England; and in 2, or one-twelfth of those from the middle Atlantic 
states. One hundred and seven schools definitely stated that they did 
not allow coffee to be sold in their high-school lunchrooms. Nine 
schools did not answer on this point. A number of the schools which 
do allow coffee say that not many students call for it, and that they 
allow it only to meet outside competition, feeling that it is wise, for 
many reasons, to make some concessions to keep the patronage of the 
students. 
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Candy is not sold at the high-school lunch counters of 25 cities. One 
hundred and two schools allow candy, though 34 of them report that 
only carefully selected varieties are offered. 

Seven lunchrooms serve other foods which they consider objectiona- 
ble, such as frankforts, pastries, potato chips, pickles, and olives. One 
supervisor of a public school lunch department reported that “pies 
and potato chips were sold in the boys’ high school because the boys 
persisted in buying these things from the corner grocery. This brought 
into the lunchroom boys who formerly never entered it and many soon 
began to take the more wholesome foods which they saw temptingly 
displayed.” 

Special consideration is given under-nourished high-school pupils in 
32 of the 131 cities reporting luncheon services, commonly by giving 
opportunities for mid-morning luncheons. Several schools report that 
they serve free lunches to children unable to pay. East Chicago, 
Indiana, has every child weighed and measured once a month, and the 
school cafeteria does the follow-up work under the direction of a food 
specialist in the home economics department. In San Diego the school 
nurse, through the lunchroom, provides eggnogs for undernourished 
children. In one city the parent-teachers association and in another 
the rotary club provide free milk for the under-nourished school children. 

In one school the biology teacher makes an effort to better condi- 
tions of nutrition among students. 

Some effort to teach students good food habits was made by 85 
schools. Posters are most commonly employed, being reported from 
62 schools. Fifty-two schools have talks in their classrooms; in 9 these 
are given in the lunchrooms, while 50 schools use sample menus to 
teach students to choose their food wisely. Other educational efforts 
include advice to pupils as they buy, nutrition classes, articles in the 
school papers, talks to parent-teachers associations, and representations 
of caloric values of foods. One lunchroom manager preaches the gospel 
of bran muffins; another classifies foods under such heads as ‘protein,’ 
carbohydrate,’ ‘regulating,’ and instructs students to choose one from 
each class for a balanced lunch. In one school the manager keeps a 
‘bell boy’ (made of beaver board) in a conspicuous place, and puts a 
new slogan, such as “Balanced diet makes a balanced mind,” into his 
hands every day. 

The home economics department is credited with doing this educa- 
tional work more often than any other single agency. The lunchroom 
managers work for better food habits among the students in 16 schools, 
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with the assistance of the principals in 4 cities. Particular efforts are 
made by the physical education departments in 13 schools, by the class- 
room teachers in 12, and by the students in 4. 

The lunchrooms are used as practice fields for students in catering 
and lunchroom management courses in 19 of the cities reporting. Of 
these, 1 was in New England, 7 in middle Atlantic states, 1 in south 
Atlantic states, 6 in north central states, and 4 in the Pacific states. 

This survey brings out the active interest that the people of all sec- 
tions of the United States are taking in efforts to provide school children 
with wholesome food. The phenomenal development of school lunch- 
eons indicates that such services fill a real need. The public has been 
convinced of their value, and of the fact that the responsibility for 
conducting school lunchrooms properly belongs to the public school 
authorities rather than to some outside philanthropic organization. 
There is evidence, also, of decided tendencies to have the school lunch- 
eon services operated on sound business and educational bases. 


A RESUME OF INVESTIGATIONS OF COTTONSEED 
FLOUR AS HUMAN FOOD 


ICIE G. MACY AND JULIA OUTHOUSE 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit 


Cottonseed flour has long been advocated for human consumption, 
especially in the South. In 1876 Allison, a pioneer in the cottonseed 
oil industry, first prepared cottonseed flour by passing the meal through 
an intricate process of refining and bolting. Afterwards he publicly 
supported the use of this by-product asa diluent for wheat flour, and 
strongly espoused its cause for culinary as well as economic reasons. 
The publication of recipes for breads, cakes, croquettes, and other 
dishes by Richardson and Bear (1), the report of analyses by Fraps (2), 
the work done by Halligan (3) on the nutritive values of cottonseed 
flour, and the use of cottonseed meal products as a war conservation 
measure, have led to the wider utilization of this meal or flour. It 
was even reported in a London publication (4) that “the oil cake [of 
the cottonseed] has been officially recommended by the American 
Government as a good substitute for meat and as a diluent for wheat.” 
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That cottonseed flour is superior to other meals and flours as a 
source of protein, fat, and mineral has been established by many in- 
vestigators. Richardson and Green (5), experimenting with rats, 
found that a diet in which the only protein was supplied by cotton- 
seed flour, equivalent to 18 per cent of the total diet, was biologically 
sufficient for growth and reproduction. Osborne and Mendel (6), also 
working with rats, reported similar results with the protein in cottonseed 
meal; and Macy and Outhouse (7) found 45 per cent cottonseed meal 
suitable for growth and maintenance of the dog. 

Cottonseed meal contains not only adequate protein but also liberal 
quantities of vitamins. Macy and Mendel (8), and Osborne and Men- 
del (6), have presented experiments on rats, mice, and pigeons which 
demonstrated that cottonseed meal contained vitamin B in considerable 
abundance. Richardson and Green (9) found that when used in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply 12 per cent of the diet, the ether extract of 
cottonseed meal was as efficient as butter in supplying vitamin A. 

The accompanying table, compiled from the reports of Halligan and 
Fraps, gives the composition of cottonseed meal, cottonseed flour, white 
flour, and meat. It also includes the range in the coefficients of digesti- 
bility of the proteins of cottonseed meal and flour as reported by Fraps 
(2), Halligan (3), de Segundo (10), Mendel and Fine (11), Rather (12,) 
and others. 


Composition and coefficients of digestibility of cottonseed and other products 


NITRO- CRUDE COEFFICIENT 
PROTEIN FAT GEN-FREE FIBRE WATER ASH OF DIGESTI- 
EXTRACT BILITY 


percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | per cent per cent 


Cottonseed flour............. 50.16 | 10.96 | 22.96 | 3.92} 6.25| 5.76| 79-84 
Cottonseed meal............ 43.12} 8.92 | 25.69| 8.08| 7.62] 6.57 | 67-77 
White wheat flour........... 11.40} 1.00} 75.10} 0.30] 12.00} 0.60} 93-94 
22.00 | 7.90 70.00 | 1.20) 8896 


The analyses of Fraps (2) indicate that the breads and cakes con- 
taining cottonseed flour are two to three times as rich in protein as 
those made entirely of white flour. Halligan, discussing the economic 
value of cottonseed flour in the human dietary, states that one pound 
of digestible protein in cottonseed meal is fifteen times cheaper than in 
meat, and twenty times cheaper than in eggs, and that 5 ounces of 
cottonseed meal can take the place of meat in the dietary of an average 
adult. 
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In all of the above reports little or no attention has been paid 
to the deleterious effects of cottonseed meal on the human organism. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to obtain clinical records of digestive 
disturbances due to the prolonged ingestion of these cottonseed prod- 
ucts. It is, however, a common supposition, especially in the South, 
that the continued consumption may lead to illness. The lack of | 
clinical evidence condemning this flour as an article of food in the 
human dietary may be due to ignorance of the cause of disturbances, 
or to the failure to report them. Sufficient evidence, however, has 
been collected concerning the toxic effect of the cottonseed products 
on various types of livestock, to make their use as human food danger- 
ous. 

Cottonseed meal poisoning in farm animals has been recognized in 
all countries where the press-cake has been used as the entire or partial 
food of livestock. The symptomatology varies somewhat with the 
species and age of the animal. The toxic effect on the young of any 
species is very marked, calves eight to twelve months being particularly 
susceptible to even small feedings over a short time (13). Lactating 
cows are relatively immune (14), but breeders have experienced diffi- 
culty in breeding cows fed on cottonseed meal, and in preventing abor- 
tions. Cattle fed with cottonseed meal for a prolonged time almost 
invariably develop progressive weakness of the limbs, resulting in 
unsteady gait, and keratitis leading finally to total blindness. Con- 
comitant symptoms are a diuresis and a shortness of breath following 
muscular exertion. Feeding swine with even small amounts of cotton 
seed meal is not economical, for pigs are particularly susceptible to 
cottonseed poisoning. Guinea-pigs and rabbits are likewise affected; 
young rabbits usually succumb at the end of eleven to fourteen days. 
Dogs fed a diet containing 45 per cent of cottonseed meal for a period 
of one hundred and ninety-two days developed a tenderness of the 
abdomen (7); autopsy revealed typical symptoms of cottonseed injury. 
On the other hand, sheep survive long-continued feeding and show 
no apparent symptoms, although Menaul (15) has recently reported 
an abnormal increase followed by an abnormal decrease in the non- 
protein nitrogen and sugar constituents of the blood. The rat, likewise, 
is apparently more resistant to the toxic action of the cottonseed prod- 
ucts. According to Richardson and Green (5), Osborne and Mendel 
(6), and others, rats grow and reproduce normally even when 50 per cent 
of the ration is in the form of the cottonseed meal. 
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Postmortem examination of animals succumbing to severe cottonseed 
poisoning show fairly constant lesions. There is an excessive amount 
of yellow-colored fluid in the abdominal cavity; extreme irritation of 
the mucosa of the entire intestinal tract, which gives a macroscopic 
picture of congested and haemorrhagic areas; congestion of the mesen- 
tertic and visceral blood vessels; hyperemia of the kidneys, lungs, and 
gall bladder; and dilation of the right side of the heart. 

The symptoms brought about by prolonged consumption of cotton- 
seed products have been attributed to various causes. The earliest 
conception placed the entire responsibility on the imperfect ginning of 
the seed. Others, which have been proved equally fallacious, have 
been that the fibres obstructed the intestinal tract; that the mucous 
membrane of the intestine was irritated; that the diet was incomplete; 
that it was too concentrated in nutriment; that the roughage was in- 
adequate; that the food was not clean; that fermentation of the cake 
caused the formation of a toxic product; that the undesirable symtoms 
were due to the presence of a parasite; that they were the result of a 
deficiency disease, somewhat similar to beriberi; that there was a toxic 
substance present; and that the illness was due to iron deficiency (25). 

That the ill effect of cottonseed products is due to a definite poisonous 
principle is a view advanced by several investigators, especially in 
recent years. The toxic action has been attributed to the presence of 
choline and betaine compounds, a theory held by Rittenhausen and Weger 
(16), and to phosphorous and its many compounds, especially the 
meta or pyrophosphoric acid (17). Marchlewski in 1899 (18) isolated 
from the cottonseed oil a yellow substance and on account of its source 
and phenolic properties he proposed for it the name “gossypo!,”’ from 
Gossypium and phenol. Gossypol is now thought to have the formula 
of Cs3oH2s0, (19). Withers and Carruth demonstrated (20) that this 
phenolic compound in the cottonseed product was the poisonous sub- 
stance which caused digestive and respiratory disturbances and sub- 
sequent death when fed to animals. 

According to Stanford and Viehoever (21) gossypol is contained 
within resinous glandular structures within the seed. When the seed 
is crushed and heated in a moist atmosphere during the extraction of 
the oil, the gossypol is released and distributed throughout the oil 
as well as in the press-cake. During the heating process a portion 
of the gossypol is converted into the less toxic form designated as 
d-gossypol (20). 
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Schwartze and Alsberg (22) have made a survey of the seeds grown 
in different localities and in different seasons, and have reported that 
the gossypol content varies from region to region and from crop year 
to crop year. These investigators found that the percentage of gossy- 
pol in the ripe cottonseed kernels varied from 0.4 to 1.2, a variation of 
300 per cent, and that there was a variation as high as 200 per cent in 
samples of one variety grown on the same soil, but from crops of different 
years. They also have correlated the content of gossypol with the 
content of oil in the seed. They showed further that the cottonseed 
from the southwest states is lower in oil and higher in protein than that 
from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Schwartze and Alsberg have 
stated further that the gossypol content is inversely proportional to 
the protein content. 

Since the relation of gossypol to cottonseed meal injury has been 
established, it has been possible to study the physiological processes 
accompanying the disease. Menaul (15) has reported that when fed 
by mouth, gossypol is absorbed only slowly, but when injected intra- 
venously the toxic effect is instantaneous. When 0.05 gm. gossypol 
was injected into the marginal veins of rabbits, the animals developed 
haemoglobinuria, and death insued in eleven hours; when it was fed 
by mouth in daily doses of 0.1 gram the animals developed intestinal 
inflammation and the experiment terminated fatally after fourteen 
days. Alsberg and Schwartze have shown by intravenous injections 
of gossypol into cats and rabbits that there is a fall in blood pressure 
and frequently a slowing of the heart, resulting in circulatory failure 
and death, with paralysis of the legs as a frequent finding. Similar results 
were observed in a dog (7) fed 25 mg. gossypol acetate per kilogram 
body weight daily over a period of 26 days. It has also been found that 
the oxygen capacity (15) of the red blood cells is diminished, causing 
shortness of breath and respiratory failure. Furthermore, it has been 
shown by Jones and Waterman (24) that gossypol inhibits both peptic 
and tryptic digestion in vitro. 

No practicable commercial method has yet been developed for de- 
stroying the gossypol and thus rendering cottonseed flour non-toxic 
for all species of domestic animals and man, though experimenters have 
attempted diverse means of ‘detoxication.’ Continuous extraction of the 
meal with ether does not render a harmless residue, although it may 
render the kernels completely non-toxic. Exposure to dry heat for a 
long period of time is ineffective. Autoclaving (8) at fifteen pounds 
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for four hours reduces the poisonous properties, probably changing the 
gossypol to the less toxic form, d-gossypol. Washing the meal with 
dilute sodium hydroxide does remove its toxicity, probably because 
gossypol is soluble in this reagent, but this procedure is not commercially 
practicable. 

Until some means has been found for removing or destroying ab- 
solutely the toxicity of the meal it would seem unwise to use even small 
quantities of cottonseed meal products as human food. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
NUTRITION 


MARY E. BOWEN 


Syracuse, New York 


“Tf you told my boy to eat nails in his health work I am sure we 
should be serving them in our home.” Such was the startling announce- 
ment of the mother of a pupil in a school where principal and teachers 
believed and talked right health habits, and added the fourth R, Right 
Living, to the three old ones. It was through their efforts that nutri- 
tion work was started in the Auburn schools in September. 1921. The 
local Red Cross chapter provided the salary of a nutrition supervisor 
for a year and a half, after which the Board of Education assumed the 
responsibility. 

To know how this plan worked out, it will be worth while to see what 
happened in the various grades of a typical school. To begin with, all 
children were weighed by the room teachers once a month and those 
10 per cent or more below normal weight were considered in the danger 
zone. 

In the kindergarten grade the teacher tried in every way to start 
the tiny tots along their path with good habits. Each day began with 
a thorough inspection in which the little people often assisted the 
teacher. Sometimes it was made into a game, and sometimes it was 
done to music. More and more good habits were presented as the 
year progressed. 

The first-grade teacher felt she had a real problem to meet. She 
knew by the way the children often dropped their heads on their desks 
before ten-thirty that they were not getting enough sleep. Of course, 
these little folks could not be expected to remember just when they 
went to bed, so they cut out most attractive yellow paper watches as 
part of their work and took them home snugly tucked in their pockets. 
Mother was to mark on them just where the clock hands were when 
her child was put to bed. The scheme worked like a charm. In a 
few cases the hands pointed to ten and even eleven o’clock. Many 
little devices were tried to remind the children of more sleep. The row 
where everyone went to bed before eight o’clock had a flag. Some of 
the mothers had to be convinced that it was not right to take a child 
to movies on a school night or to forget to come in early from driving. 
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So many children were coming to school with little or no breakfast, 
that the other first-grade teacher decided to form an oatmeal club. 
Each row had a captain and took a record every morning of whether 
or not those in it had eaten their dishes of oatmeal. A row with a 
perfect record got a big gold star on the blackboard. This club proved 
to be one of the ‘livest’ organizations in Auburn. Mothers were very 
grateful; one telephoned the principal, “I have never been able to get 
my little girl to eat cereal since she was a baby, but now she actually 
enjoys it.” 

One of the second-grade teachers emphasized especially the subject 
of teeth. She began by having the children bring their tooth brushes 
to school, and with the aid of paper drinking cups and a little paste 
arranged a real tooth-brush drill. Children who had no brushes were 
provided with them by the parent-teacher association. Each morning 
a little inspection was held, and as an incentive, sample packages of 
tooth paste were given out occasionally. 

Another second-grade teacher took the subject of milk. To promote 
interest she first had all the children help make a poster; they cut out 
a large black goose and mounted him on cardboard; then they cut out 
and pasted the letters, “Don’t be a goose, drink milk.” This stimulated 
more children to take the mid-morning milk. 

A vegetable club formed the chief interest in the third grade. This 
was organized in much the same way as the oatmeal club. For a row 
to earn a star every child had to eat one vegetable beside potato during 
the day. It is particularly hard to get children of this age to eat vege- 
tables, and many learned to eat new ones just by trying a little at a 
time. The nutrition supervisor was especially helpful in this grade. 
One day she passed a little girl walking with her father, and overheard 
the child say, “There goes my vegetable teacher, Daddy.” 

A modified form of health club was conducted in the fourth grade in 
coéperation with the physical training teacher, who had adopted a 
similar plan for intermediate and upper grades throughout the city. 
This club is active over a period of six weeks, during the fall and again 
in the spring. 

In the fifth grade there seemed to be an accumulation of underweight 
children, so it was decided to conduct anutrition class for the whole grade, 
normal children included. One of the home economics teachers took 
charge, coming once each week, during school hours. She assisted in 
weighing the children and in all the other health activities of the class. 
Several times these boys and girls gave health plays at chapel exercises. 
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A few children were found to be overweight and were given special 
attention after a through medical examination by the school physician. 
This experiment of having the whole grade as a nutrition class was con- 
sidered highly successful in this particular grade. 

The full-fledged health club was organized in the two upper grades. 
Besides helping the children to form good health habits, it gave them 
training in parliamentary law. A president and secretary carried on 
all the business and made the daily inspection. The rules included 
personal cleanliness, and the members were on their honor to answer 
questions about eating cereal for breakfast, drinking water, cleaning 
their teeth, playing out doors, sleeping for long hours with windows 
open, and taking weekly baths. Each child who was normal in weight 
and scored well on his physical examination received a health button. 

The practical effect of the program is shown by the decreasing pro- 
portion of underweight children. Too much emphasis, of course, 
should not be placed on figures for weight, but they serve as a stimulus 
and also as a fairly good means of checking results. Of six thousand 
children whose records were kept, 23 per cent were underweight in 
September, 1921, 19 per cent in September, 1922, 9 per cent in June, 
1923, and 10 per cent in June, 1924. The effect on the teachers was also 
most gratifying. They gradually grew interested in their own health, 
came to teach health from an entirely new standpoint, and tried many 
novel schemes, often showing splendid correlation. 

In spite of these excellent results, and in spite of petitions and protests 
from parent-teachers associations, the Board of Education in June, 
1923, during a wave of rigid economy, withdrew its support of the 
nutrition supervisor along with that for Americanization work and 
kindergartens. Rather than see the whole program go by the board, 
the teacher of physical training, a specially trained woman, took charge 
of it the following year in addition to her regular work. Under her 
guidance the principals and teachers carried on with fine coéperation, 
following the old plans and originating new ones. 


EDITORIAL 


American Education Week. During the seven days from No- 
vember 9 to November 15 the American public is asked again to give 
special thought to the educational needs of the country, especially the 
needs of the public schools. The subject will be brought home to them 
by press and pulpit, by clubs and social workers, by the schools them- 
selves, their officials, teachers, and pupils. Home economists will 
play their part in the program, and the better showing they make for 
their subject, the better publicity they give to their profession—the 
publicity which we agreed at New Orleans and at Buffalo was one of 
our chief needs—and the more the week will return to them in a better 
general understanding of their aims and problems and a more generous 
support of their departments. The JouRNAL OF Home Economics is 
trying to do its share by devoting an unusually large proportion of its 
pages te home economics education and home economics in the public 
schools. Perhaps it may also aid in increasing interest in these sub- 
jects by considering what have been the most noticeable developments 
since American Education Week in 1923. 


Health Education. The most conspicuous growth of the last 
year unquestionably has been in health education and in the emphasis 
placed on nutrition as a leading if not the leading item of the program. 
Statistics are not available of the number of communities in which, 
under one set of auspices or another, there is a systematic effort to 
teach good health habits, but the number of articles, books, bulletins, 
reports, and posters appearing on the subject, as well as common ob- 
servation and conversation, all indicate a rapid increase. The U. S. 
Public Health Service and the codperative agricultural and home 
economics extension service are actively concerned. The Red Cross in 
its junior organization and its public health nursing service, as well as 
its nutrition service, has played a leading part. The organization of 
the National Health Council and its constituent and affiliated associa- 
tions is in itself proof of the enormous general interest and the high 
character of the assistance available from the medical world. 

The federations of women’s clubs and the parent-teachers associa- 
tions, in both their national and their local organizations, are actively 
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behind the movement. The social service agencies recognized its 
economic and sociological value years ago. In fact, there is hardly an 
association concerned with health or with education which is not in the 
game. The American Home Economics Association refers to it in two 
of the eight items of its program of work and has a strong active com- 
mittee on home economics in health education. The JourNAL has 
given more space to this subject and its various aspects than to any 
other, and in the present issue five out of nine articles deal with some 
phase of health education. 

The health movement is having another interesting effect—that of 
bringing home to physicians and nurses the value of nutrition as taught 
by the home economist. Since the appointment of Dr. Ruth Wheeler 
as head of the department of nutrition in the Iowa State University 
Hospital (JourNAL for July, 1924, page 367), the most striking and 
gratifying example of this is the courses which physicians have asked 
Miss Koehne to give them at the University of Seattle. 


The Pre-School Child and Child Care. The needs of the pre- 
school child is another rapidly growing subject of interest among educa- 
tors and the friends of education. The recent grant to the American 
Association of University Women by the Laura Spelman Memorial 
Fund for the special study of this subject, and the new Children’s 
Foundation at Valparaiso, Indiana, are cases in point. So, too, is the 
increasing amount of investigation on the subject—witness three articles 
in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

Closely allied to the interest in the pre-school child, and developing 
even more rapidly, is training in child care. Like much home eco- 
nomics instruction, this has two aims: to provide teachers for schools 
and colleges and to prepare girls for homemaking. The nursery school 
at the Merrill-Palmer School has been the chief center of the movement, 
and its influence is rapidly spreading through the home economics 
students whom colleges and universities have sent there to take the 
course as part of their work toward a degree. The Merrill-Palmer 
nursery school is now, however, only one of a half-dozen, among the latest 
recruits being those at the Iowa State Agricultural College and at the 
University of Chicago (see page 646). Several institutions are develop- 
ing other ways of giving students actual contact with little children as 
an essential part of training for homemaking. In the practice houses 
of at least a dozen college or universities students now have the care 
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of a baby, and the prejudice against this is said to be rapidly passing 
as the dreaded effect on the babies fails to appear. One or two teacher- 
training schools require each student to select a child whose develop- 
ment she will follow throughout the year, and others arrange for the 
students to observe children in kindergartens or day nurseries. 


Education for Homemaking. Not only within the home eco- 
nomics departments, but also in extension work, among women’s clubs, 
and in the parent-teachers associations, there is more and more in- 
sistence on education for homemaking. The significance of homemaking 
as an aid in Americanization (for an illustration see JourRNAL for May, 
1924, p. 286) has led the General Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
make it the main feature of their Americanization work. We need 
wisdom to use our opportunities for helping in all such enterprises. 

In general, the tendency is to emphasize wise selection and care of 
materials and wise use of time and money, rather than merely skill in 
cooking, sewing, cleaning, and accounting. In fact, we are coming to 
realize that we are dealing with the science of household consumption 
and that our aim is the training of skilled consumers—a consumption 
entirely different from that prevailing when most commodities were 
produced at home or by a neighbor, and which is only now beginning 
to catch up with the tremendous changes in our manufactures, housing, 
labor, social relations, scientific knowledge, and money values. On the 
less material side of homemaking more and more attention is being 
given to questions of family relationships, and there is a growing feeling 
that somehow or other the education which we provide in school and 
college should make our young people realize not only why and how 
they should be good citizens, but also why and how they should be 
good parents. 

Homemaking nowadays calls not only for new science and new skill 
but also for a new philosophy—a new interpretation of its values and 
relations. It may not yet be clear what that philosophy is to be, but 
there are evidences of a determined effort to find out. Perhaps one 
of the most significant developments of the year is that several women’s 
colleges not concerned with home economics as it is usually understood 
are considering adjustments of the curriculum to bring out these values 
and relations. It would probably surprise many home economists to 
realize how much of the instruction already offered serves this purpose. 
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Home Economics for Boys and Men. Instruction in camp cookery 
has not infrequently been asked of the home economics department 
by-men in agricultural and technical schools, and there have been 
occasional reports of courses in household accounting and even in table 
manners and clothing selection. Occasionally, too, a high school 
teacher has given something similar. These cases were heretofore too 
scattering to be significant, but during the last year or more there has 
been a decided increase in their number, notably in high schools. The 
attention paid to nutrition in schools and clubs has undoubtedly in- 
terested boys in food selection and has perhaps given them a different 
attitude toward other phases of home economics. The fact that home 
economists now talk less of cooking and sewing and more about the 
selection of food and clothing, and the closer relation of home economics 
to life in general have unquestionably had theireffect. Anotherimportant 
reason is the development of the junior high school, into which such 
courses fit more easily than into the earlier types of school organization 


Contacts with the Business World. Another marked development 
is in the mutually helpful relations with commercial and industrial 
organizations. In some cases local stores have provided illustrative 
material or even speakers about special lines of goods (see JouRNAL for 
May, 1924, page 257). Carefully prepared information suitable for 
use in teaching such as is issued by business firms is increasing in quan- 
tity and improving in quality. On the other hand, a few home 
economics departments are offering special courses for salespeople 
(JourNAL for June, 1924, page 347) and others are considering special 
training for girls who plan to do commercial work requiring home 
economics. The influence of the newly-organized home economics in 
business section will give stimulus to all such enterprises. 

The combination of academic training and practical employment 
recently worked out for home economics in the University of Cincinnati 
(JourNAL for March, 1924, page 113) and by Antioch College (page 611) 
tests for our subject the theory now often advocated that it is mutually 
profitable for higher education and industry or business to join hands. 
As regards research, home economics is often indebted to that carried 
out under the auspices of business organizations in such scientific 
institutes as the Mellon Institute for Technical Research. 


Standards for Teachers. It is a promising sign that the require- 
ments for teaching home economics, especially in the higher institutions, 
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are continually rising. This is not merely a matter of competition 
among candidates; the administrative officers are realizing that in home 
economics, as in all other subjects, the qualifications of the teaching 
staff must keep pace with the growing opportunities for training or the 
institution will lag behind in the race. It is also gratifying to remember 
that the home economics education section has been seriously studying 
the knotty problems of training and supervision (see page 653), both 
by discussions at meetings and by committee work. 


Research. The wider the opportunities for home economics educa- 
tion, the more obvious the need for accurate scientific research. It is 
hopeless to try to teach clothing selection without definite information 
as to the wearing qualities of material and the hygiene of different 
fibres and types of garments, or to discuss household management 
without knowing how women do and should invest their time and 
strength. Teachers are constantly urging for more and better research, 
and as the result of such research becomes available it lifts the sub- 
ject matter from the realm of the empirical and personal to the scien- 
tific and objective. This zeal for research is not without its dangers. 
In our eagerness to develop a ‘research attitude’ in our students we 
sometimes dignify as scientific research rather loose studies of relatively 
unimportant subjects; or in our need for material we accept findings 
without checking up their reliability. To let such carelessness parade 
as scientific accuracy not only discredits us but lessens respect for all 
science. Moreover, in spite of valiant efforts by the research committee 
and the sections, there is still a lack of coérdination among different 
research workers so that their results are not always comparable or 
complementary and hence lose part of their value. 

Research in the educational field of home economics has not made 
rapid progress during the last year, though the work on tests or 
measurements for home economics classes is progressing gradually. 
(See page 664; also Journat for April, 1924, page 191, and May, 
1924, page 251.) Im this connection may perhaps be mentioned 
the studies made by the textile and related art sections of textbooks 
and courses, and by the research committee on the subjects of research 
carried on in home economics departments since 1918, the latter re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education as Home Economics 
Circular No. 18. 
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The Changing Status of Home Economics. To the teaching 
branch of the home economics profession the last year has brought 
much soul searching and a gradually clearing vision of its place in the 
educational scheme. At the Chicago meeting in 1923 we felt chal- 
lenged to tell where we were bound and how our objectives fitted in with 
those of the other school departments. The round tables of the home 
economics in education section at New Orleans and Buffalo, the conference 
of city supervisors called by the U. S. Bureau of Education last spring 
(JourNAL for June, 1924, page 358), state and local conferences, and 
the annual report of the education section (JouRNAL for September, 1924, 
page 500) have all increased our faith that each branch of our sub- 
ject—food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, home and institution 
management, child care and training—can make definite contribution 
to a unified school curriculum, and that the definition of curriculum 
objectives and the introduction of health education, far from elimi- 
nating home economics as a superfluous, overlapping subject, are bring- 
ing out its vital relation to the health of the individual and the happi- 
ness of the home. The junior high school is proving a staunch ally. 
In it as in no other unit of the school system there is an appreciation 
of the general value of home economics and a chance to reach every 
girl in the school. In some cases the home economics department, 
thanks partly to its connection with the school lunchroom, partly to its 
better location in the new building, and partly to its important place 
in the health program, is coming to be more or less the center of the 
social life of the school. Very helpful is also the rapid change from 
the old conventional equipment to a more flexible type. 

Home economics in the schools has profited in the past by suggestions 
from friends outside the teaching field. We can count on more such 
help as our connection with our neighbors becomes more vital. Despite 
obvious shortcomings we can fairly say that our subject matter as 
we now define and interpret it stands higher in general estimation 
than it ever has before and our profession has never been so well 
organized to take part in a scheme of education which shall promote 
better conditions of living by the application of science to the problems 


of the home. 


OPEN FORUM 


School Progress of Well-Nourished and Undernourished Children. 
That well-nourished children make better progress in school than under- 
nourished ones is often taken for granted, but information on the sub- 
ject is scanty and somewhat conflicting. To bring the matter a step 
nearer conclusion, the author collected data regarding the number of 
retardations and repetitions in school among well-nourished as com- 
pared with undernourished children. The work was done with pupils 
in public schools of Philadelphia as part requirement for a master’s 
degree from Temple University. The findings here discussed represent 
only a preliminary study and permit only of suggestive rather than 
definite conclusions, but they bring out several significant points. 

The records used were those for children in the fifth grade; they con- 
sisted of a group of one hundred from health classes for pupils 10 per 
cent or more underweight for their height, and another group of one 
hundred whose weight was normal for their height. It was recognized 
that the height-weight index is not necessarily an infallible indication of 
physical development and health, and that the addition of a pound or 
two in weight is not the real aim of health education, but the index was 
used as the best available measure of general conditions of nourish- 
ment among large groups of children. 

The number of retarded pupils in the undernourished group was 61, 
with an average of 2.93 repetitions per pupil since his entrance into the 
first grade. In the well-nourished group there were 71 cases of retarda- 
tion with an average of 2.76 repetitions per pupil. In other words, 
there were 10 per cent more retardations among the well-nourished 
group, but the average number of repetitions per pupil was 0.17 less. 
These figures do not show any definite relationship between nutrition 
and school progress, but they may indicate a tendency toward more 
repetitions among the undernourished group. This would be in ac- 
cordance with the results of similar studies by Ayres' and Gebhart.? 


1 Ayres, Leonard P. A Simple System of Discovering Some Factors Influencing Non- 


Promotion. Psychological Clinic. 1910, Vol. iv, No. 7. 
2Gebhart, John C. Malnutrition and School Feeding. Bureau of Education Bulletin 


No. 37. 1921, p. 5. 
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Schools in which nutrition work is just beginning do not yield data 
from which definite conclusions may be drawn. Records must extend 
over a period of years before they will show the full effect of variations 
in the adequacy of the diet or in other health habits. The cause and 
extent of a child’s retardation or improvement may not appear in a 
single year, but they should show in his progress during several years. 

The fact that no definite relation has yet been shown between school 
progress and nutrition does not lessen the importance of nutrition classes 
and health education. The great purpose of nutrition work is to put 
the child in the way of correcting physical defects and poor health 
habits and thus to reduce his chances of future illness. If, as this and 
similar studies seem to indicate, there is a chance that it may also 
increase his mental efficiency, this is an added argument for teaching 
school children good habits of food and hygiene. 

May A. BLANCHARD, 
Home Economics Depariment, 
Ohio Staite University. 


The Chicago University Codperative Nursery School. The 
University Coéperative Nursery School in October went into its new 
home, a good-sized, three-story building with spacious grounds border- 
ing the campus. The board of directors has been incorporated and the 
enterprise put on an excellent financial basis with a well-organized 
plan and a ten-year working connection with the University. 

The nursery, which was begun by wives of faculty members in 1915 
as a very informal affair, has already been described in the JouRNAL.' 
A helper who had had some training and experience with young child- 
ren was hired and each mother gave service in turn. Four rooms in 
Lexington Hall were allotted to the nursery, which also had the use 
of the adjoining yard. 

The original group of seven mothers has been enlarged by others 
connected with the University until in 1923-24 the registration averaged 
thirty-five children from two to five years of age. 

Another side of the nursery work is the mothers’ club which meets 
one afternoon a week for a social cup of tea and to hear speakers or 
to hold round table discussions on topics relating to the care of the 
young child. These afternoon meetings are very helpful in that they 
bring valuable information and open vistas that busy mothers are not 


1 JouRNAL o? Howe Economics, 1920, 12:72; 1923, 15: 423. 
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likely to get by themselves. All of these activities are managed by a 
board of directors. The officers are president, vice-president, treas- 
urer, secretary, and chairman of the program, service, house, and equip- 
ment committees. 

Last year the kindergarten and the home economics departments of 
the school of education codéperated with the nursery. Three practice 
teachers from the kindergarten department came for training. During 
the winter quarter an experiment in group feeding of pre-school child- 
ren was carried on by Miss Barker, a graduate student in the home 
economics department, under the direction of Miss Lydia Roberts. 
Twelve children ranging from two and a half to five years received a 
mid-day meal prepared and served by Miss Barker. 

The nursery last spring was obliged to look for a new home, Lexing- 
ton Hall being doomed by the building plans of the University. While 
the University was willing to place the nursery in another location, 
the board of directors felt that it should have a permanent and suitable 
home. With the generous gift of $20,000 from one of its members, a 
campaign was started to raise $45,000 to buy the building and grounds 
at 5750 Woodlawn Avenue. Through the zealous work of Mrs. David 
Stevens and her finance committee all but $6,500 of this sum has been 
given. The University community has responded most generously. 

In the plan for the operation of the nursery the University of Chicago 
gives maintenance, heat, light, janitor-service, yearly repairs and 
decorations, and the nursery corporation pays the salaries of the direc- 
tor and her assistant and other necessary expenses. The funds are 
obtained in three ways—tuition at $15 per quarter or $12 for University 
students’ children, associate membership dues, and gifts. The board 
of directors for the coming year is made up of fifteen members, nine 
wives of faculty members, three alumnz, one member from the Uni- 
versity community and the heads of the kindergarten and home eco- 
nomics departments. The present director is Julia Jacoby, a graduate 
in home economics of the University of Nebraska, who studied last 
year in the Merrill-Palmer School of Home-Making. She is assisted 
by Jean Ayrea, an advanced student in kindergarten work. 

EpitH Oscoop EATon, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Health Habits of Pre-School Children. The importance of forming 
good health habits in children from two to five years old is coming to 
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be more and more generally recognized, but there are still many parents 
who do not appreciate it, or if they do appreciate it, do not know how 
to teach such habits or where to turn for the necessary assistance. The 
survey here described was recently conducted in a middle western town 
to learn the extent to which habits ordinarily considered essential to 
health prevailed among pre-school children in families with different 
standards of living. 

Three groups of twenty children each were selected. The first group 
came from families in which the mother had a college education and a 
high standard of living was maintained; the second from families in 
which the mothers’ education was limited and the standard of living 
lower; and the third from negro families of still lower economic status. 
Blanks were given out for recording the habits of the children as regards 
sleep, fresh air, cleanliness, diet, and other matters of hygiene. In the 
first two groups the mothers filled in the records. Among the negro 
families the attempt was made to have older brothers or sisters at school 
keep the records, but this was not successful and the information was 
obtained by the investigator calling at the home and questioning the 
mother. Of the sixty records distributed thirty-one proved suitable 
for tabulation. 

Fourteen records were returned by mothers with college education. 
All the children represented slept from eleven to fourteen hours a day, 
all but one with open windows or on a porch. All of them were out 
of doors from one to four hours daily in spite of the fact that the study 
was made during severely cold weather. All had a daily bath, a hot 
sponge alternating with a hot tub. Twelve of the fourteen used a 
toothbrush daily. The mother of one child used a coarse cloth to wash its 
teeth and gums. The remaining child, a ‘real boy,’ used his tooth 
brush so frequently and vigorously that he wore it out faster than it 
could be replenished. All but one of these fourteen children drank a 
pint of milk daily in addition to that used on cereals and in the prepa- 
ration of vegetables and soups. The exception was a small boy who 
could not tolerate ordinary milk; he received a special commercial prep- 
aration and a carefully arranged combination of cereals. Each child 
ate daily at least one green vegetable in addition to potato and fruit 
(usually apples, raisins, prunes, or figs). All were given meat, fish, or 
egg each day. There was no eating between meals. Candy was seldom 
eaten. Coffee and tea were never allowed. Every child drank four 
glasses of water and had a bowel movement daily. All the children in 
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this group were up to the normal in general physical development. 
Those who had been given mental tests showed acceleration of from 
one to two years. 

The eight records available from group 2 make a slightly poorer 
showing. The hours of sleep are shorter, two of the children going 
to bed before half-past eight. Six slept with open windows or on 
porches, and all played out doors from one to eight hours. All of them 
had a hot sponge bath daily, and six used a tooth brush regularly. 
All received daily milk in adequate quantity, cereals, potato, either 
meat, fish or egg; all but one always ate a vegetable other than potato, 
and all but two had fruit daily. The use of candy was common, five 
of the eight children ate between meals, and three drank coffee or 
tea. Daily bowel movements were reported for all. 

One child in this group was allowed to go to the “movies” every 
evening for both shows, ate a large amount of candy, and few vegetables; 
he was underweight and a very nervous, irritable child. Put under the 
care of a physician, who advised change in food and early bed time, 
he showed a slight gain until he again went back to his old habits. His 
mother was an example of the uneducated, indifferent mother who 
makes no persistent effort to better her child’s health. 

The nine records available for negro children in group 3 show condi- 
tions decidedly worse than in the other groups. All of them were re- 
ported as sleeping from eleven to fourteen hours and seven as going to 
bed before half-past eight, but only three as sleeping with windows open, 
and even these were doubtful. All of them played out-of-doors from 
one to eight hours, according to the weather. All of them were said 
to be bathed once a week and four used a tooth brush regularly. They 
received little milk, and that little often buttermilk. Green vegetables, 
fruit and butter were not regularly eaten. Their meals were very 
haphazard. In these families only one reguiar hot meal is served a. 
day, and that at night when the father comes home from work. When 
a little child awakes in the morning he is perhaps given a piece of bread, 
often with tea or coffee. His usual meal, taken when it happens to be 
convenient, is potatoes with gravy and syrup, and between meals he 
eats bread and syrup. His other habits are also irregular, though all 
the children in this group were reported as drinking four glasses of 
water and having a bowel movement daily. They were allowed to 
run in and out of the house often insufficiently clad and sometimes with 
wet feet. None of them were in as good physical condition as the white 
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children. All nine showed evidence of rickets and one child two and 
a half years old could not walk. It is interesting in this connection 
to note that in a survey of elementary school children, the proportion 
showing evidences of malnutrition had been found smaller among 
negroes than among whites. 

The study is too scanty to permit of general conclusions, but as the 
families represented were typical of different sections of the community, 
it may perhaps be taken to indicate certain tendencies. 

It appears to confirm the impression that the homes where a high 
standard of living prevails the children are better cared for or develop 
better than in homes with low standards. The reports for group 2, 
however, indicate an increasing tendency toward formation of good 
health habits in families of limited education. In both group 1 and 
group 2, children who followed the rules of health were at least normal 
in physical and mental development. 

Insofar as it goes, the study suggests that the lower the educational 
status of the mother, the less emphasis is put upon hygienic living. 
Unfortunately, the data reported were not sufficient to judge in how 
far the better condition of the children of college-bred women was due 
to the mothers’ education and in how far to more favorable economic 
conditions. 

Mary Rosert BAYNHAM, 
University of Missouri. 


Student Fees in Home Economics. One of the problemsin the home 
economics departments of colleges and universities concerns meeting 
the expense of laboratory courses. What should the student be ex- 
pected to pay for? What items should be provided by the institution? 
The many different methods followed in fixing fees indicate that there 
is no basic principle or established standard for determining either the 
amount charged or the items covered by it. 

In an attempt to determine the best principle or method to follow 
a questionnaire was sent to state colleges and universities asking three 


questions: 


1. Are all food materials paid for from student fees? 

2. What other items, if any, are paid from student fees? for example, 
stockroom woman, laundry, fuel, lights? 

3. What are the student fees for food courses? 
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The forty-four replies indicated that thirteen different general plans 
were followed, with minor modifications in some instances. These are 
summarized in the following paragraphs, the figures in parentheses in- 
dicating the number of institutions using the various methods or their 


modifications. 


1. Yearly tuition of $20 in home economics (1). A general home economics 
fee but no separate fee for laboratory courses (2). 

2. No fees for laboratory courses; a general fee or tuition or the budget 
of the home economics department cares for the expenses involved (10). 

3. Student fees and home economics budget combined in one fund managed 
by the business office of the institution (7). In some cases funds are distrib- 
uted to departments without reference to their returns from fees. 

4. A fixed fee per laboratory credit plus a flat fee of $2.00. The flat fee 
is not refundable, but other unused money is returned to the student at the 
end of the semester (1). 

5. A student laboratory fee to cover cost of laboratory maintenance such 
as gas, water, light, general upkeep, but not food materials; fee for first term, 
$17.00; each succeeding term, $9.00 (1). 

6. Stated fee charged by the institution for every credit hour in any course, 
whether lecture or laboratory (2). 

7. Laboratory fee to cover cost of food materials only; other items provided 
for in budget allowed home economics department by the institution (12). 

8. Laboratory fee to cover all expenses including fuel, laundry, stockroom 
woman or maid’s salary, small utensils and incidental costs (3). 

9. Fee to cover one-half the salary of stockroom woman and one-half the 
cost of fuel and laundry (1). 

10. Fee to cover stockwoman’s salary only (1). 

11. Fee not fixed in advance, but determined at the end of the semester on 
the basis of cost incurred (1). 

12. Fee to cover food materials, gas, and laundry (2). 

13. Fee to cover all expenses except fuel; no stockroom women employed (1). 


There was wide range in the size of the fees for laboratory food courses 
in these institutions. In some cases there was nothing to indicate 
whether the amount reported was for a term, semester, or year, and 
definite statements are therefore impossible. Apparently term fees 
range from $2.50 to $6.00, semester fees from $3.00 to $14.00, and fees 
per credit hour from $1.00 to $1.50 plus $2.00 flat semester fee. 

g Often food sales were resorted to as a means of meeting the expenses. 
No doubt this can with care be made educationally valuable, but it 
cannot be carried on continuously without lessening that value. 
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Such statistics make it evident that each institution is more or less 
a law unto itself. Apparently the plan adopted is often the result of 
local conditions, old-established customs, or individual experience. 

It is not easy to say definitely which method is most generally to be 
recommended but a few conclusions may safely be drawn. 

To require a laboratory fee large enough to cover all expenses except 
the teacher’s salary materially hinders the development and growth of 
a food course. The educational value of the course may be lowered, 
because food supplies must be limited in order to meet the other running 
expenses. Or if a high fee is charged, students will avoid electing the 
course. 

The uniform credit hour fee plan commends itself on the grounds of 
fairness to all students. For example, though the student in history 
does not need to be supplied with fuel, towels, or chemicals, he does need 
expensive maps, atlases, and source materials. Why pay a stockroom 
woman's salary from students’ fees any more than pay the salary of the 
theme-reader in an English course? Why should home economics 
students pay for Dover egg-beaters and measuring cups any more than 
students in commerce should pay for the typewriters they use? These 
items are all equally necessary for satisfactory teaching. 

Two plans appear fair, reasonable, and practicable for meeting the 
expenses of home economics laboratory courses. The first is for the 
institution to charge a fixed fee per credit hour in all types of courses in 
all departments. This involves institutional policy and is based on 
the theory that all courses, lecture or laboratory, involve expenses 
other than the teacher’s salary and general upkeep. 

The second plan is for the home economics department to charge 
a fixed fee or tuition to cover the expenses of all its courses, excepting 
such items of general upkeep as the institution allows to all departments. 
Such a fee may be fixed for term, semester, or year, according to local 
conditions. By either of these plans the bookeeping would be materially 
simplified. The student would choose her courses not on the basis 
of fees charged, but on the basis of value to her. Food courses would 
grow stronger and better, because instructors would choose subject 
matter on the basis of real value, not on the basis of cost. As we speak 
in health education of making children ‘free to gain,’ so courses in home 
economics might be made ‘free to develop’ by removing at least one 
of the limiting factors—a hampering system of fees. 

JESSAMINE CHAPMAN WILLIAMS, 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 


WORK OF SECTIONS 
COMMITTEE ON PRINCIPLES OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Among the reports on which was based the program of work adopted by the home eco- 
nomics education section at the last annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation (JouRNAL, September, 1924, page 500) was that of the committee on principles in the 
training of home economics teachers. A year earlier a committee of ten had presented a 
tentative statement of the principles on which courses in home economics should be based 
(JourNAL, October, 1923, pages 265 and 541). This wassent toall membersand in November, 
1923, was discussed at a meeting of women engaged in training teachers of home economics 
in New York state. The committee, enlarged to twenty members, submitted the tentative 
statement to still other colleagues, so that the revision given in the Buffalo report represents 
the combined opinion of women engaged in the professional preparation of home economics 
teachers, in supervising the work of such teachers, in teaching home economics in the schools, 
and in studying to become teachers. In spite of the efforts to secure a concensus of opinion 
the committee distinctly expressed its belief that no such statement of ‘articles of faith’ 
can be final, but must change with the changing demands which a dynamic social structure 
makes on education. 

The teaching of home economics, as understood in the report, means educating girls and 
women to apply to home life and homemaking the fundamental principles of nutrition, 
clothing, and household management as these are shown by the physical and social sciences, 
including both general and educational psychology, and by art. The committee further 
believes that under present social conditions provision should be made for the instruction of 
boys and men in the aspects of home life and homemaking which concern all individuals, 
regardless of sex. 

The Curriculum. The courses should include subjects which will give (1) the fundamentals 
of a liberal education; (2) training in the skills, in technical knowledge ot home economics and 
in related subjects, and desirable attitudes toward home life and homemaking; (3) professional 
training for teaching; (4) opportunity to study the demands made on education under chang- 
ing conditions and methods of meeting such demands. 

Sound educational philosophy requires that the procedure in such courses should itself 
demonstrate the application of educational principles and practice to the special needs of the 
group receiving instruction. Therefore, in selecting teachers who are to have the responsi- 
bility of preparing others to teach home economics the following qualifications are of special 
importance: 

1. Professional vision, teaching ability, and experience. 

2. Character and personality which express the ideals of home economics in its human 
relationships. 

3. Strong technical preparation supplemented by practical experience in homemaking. 

To insure open minded and intelligent understanding of educational procedure there 
should be opportunity for all members of the teaching staff to visit schools and other agencies 
which promote the art of homemaking or demonstrate new methods; to attend and report 
educational conferences, lectures, and group discussions; and to refresh their point of view by 
systematic study. 

Vocational Experience. In addition to the experience suggested in the previous para- 
graph, the preparation of a teacher should include experience in directed teaching, distinct 
from but parallel to courses in home economics. Three other types of experience which should 
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be considered in planning curricula are those in general managerial work, in commercial 
work, and in lunchroom or cafeteria management. The relative importance of these practical 
activities in the training of teachers will be determined somewhat by individual conditions. 

The Special Course in Organisation and Teaching of Home Economics. This should serve 
as a clearing house for educational ideas and principles applied to home economics, should 
guide the student in formulating standards for teaching home economics, and should help 
her to reconcile her own personality with the requirements of sound educational procedure. 
Through it she should be led: 

1. To recognize the interrelation between home economics and other subjects in the 
school curriculum. 

2. To develop a technique for meeting the needs of individual communities. 

3. To adjust her teaching to individual and group differences. 

4. To recognize educational philosophy in concrete situations; for example, those pre- 
sented by observational lessons, directed teaching, diagnosis of the needs of an 
actual community, and the various methods of teaching used in the institution 
in which this course is given. 

5. To develop an experimental viewpoint, openmindedness, and adaptability to changing 
situations. 

6. To adapt the physical equipment for her work, insofar as she can control it, to the 
specific needs of her students and the changing conceptions of home economics 
teaching. 

7. Toset up for herself a code of professional standards and ethics. 

The Improvement of Teachers in Service. State and city supervision, and so-called itiner- 
ant teacher training should guide the professional growth of home economics teachers. Be- 
cause of its immediate contact with social and educational agencies, it should also strengthen 
the influence of the institution and of the supervisor. 

Home Economics Education for the General Classroom Teacher. There is an increasing 
demand in education to base all teaching upon the purposes and problems of actual life. Since 
home economics contributes to better home life, every institution that trains teachers for the 
elementary schools should provide courses in home economics adapted to the needs of the 
general classroom teacher. Such courses should be designed: 

1. To equip the students with facts, processes, and attitudes which will improve their 
own habits of living and give them a more effective understanding of home life 
and relationships. 

2. To prepare them to improve the habits of living of their pupils both by direct instruc- 
tion in nutrition, clothing, and home relationships, and incidentally through the 
related sciencesand art. 

Summary of Principles. The preparation of teachers of home economics should be closely 
related to life, to homemaking, and to actual classroom conditions, and should be based upon 
sound educational philosophy. It should demonstrate to the prospective teacher the validity 
of the theory of adaptation of content and methods of teaching to the needs of students. It 
should result in intelligent analysis of conditions, an appreciation of needs, wise selecticn of 
subject matter, and skillful use of educational! methods and toolsin the teaching of home eco- 
nomics in all types of schools and classes. 


Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Chairman, Commitee on Teacher Training. 


BOOKS AND 


An Experiment with a Froject Curriculum. 
New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 346. 
$2.40. 

Human nature craves an understanding of 
‘how things work.’ There has been an 
embarrassment of riches in articles and 
books expounding the theory and the 
philosophy underlying the project method 
in education: furthermore, there have been 
some excellent examples of its use by men and 
women interested in promoting educational 
progress, occasional reports of which have 
been published; but it remained for Professor 
Ellsworth Collings to carry to completion, 
under scientific procedure, a four-year ex- 
periment in the use of the project method 
checked over and against what may be known 
as 2 ‘control.’ 

“An Experiment With a Project Curri- 
culum”’ treats, then, of the curricula, the 
school plants, the objectives, the methods 
used, and the outcomes, in three rural 
schools, one so-called experimental school 
and two control schools, in McDonald 
County, Missouri. “The schools at the 
beginning of the experiment were typical 
rural schools and were very much alike in 
every respect. It was the intent 
of this experiment that the chief variable 
should be the curriculum. One group of 
children, known throughout this report as 
the experimental school, used a curriculum 
selected directly from their purposes in real 
life. Another group of children, known 
throughout this report as the control schools, 
used a traditional subject curriculum such 
as is now used in practically all of the Ameri- 
can rural schools.” 

Chapters II and ITI are especially valuable 
in showing the distinction between the 
“curriculum selected directly from their 
the children’s purposes in real life” and the 
“traditional subject curriculum.” In 
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chapter III is found a peculiarly lucid 
description of the project method in action. 
Even were space available, the ethics of 
book reviewing would not permit a summary 
of the interesting data presented in chapter 
IV, Outcomes of the Curriculums. It 
gives, both in a general way and also in 
unusual detail, the findings under (a) 
common facts and skills, (2) attitudes 
toward the school and education, and (3) 
changes in community life. Educational 
tests and measurements and community 
survey technique have been employed in 
achieving results. The teacher of home 
economics will be especially interested in the 
strong emphasis upon home interests and 
activities as criteria for judging growth. 

In his final chapter Professor Collings 
sets forth in a refreshing style the principles 
underlying the curriculum. One feels that 
after his long-time experiment he is in a 
position of security in discussing the various 
aspects of a project curriculum. 

A distinct contribution to this unusual 
volume is the introduction written by no 
less able a critic than Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick. Strong as is Professor Collings’ 
book in its own intrinsic value, one gains an 
added sense of scientific accuracy and ob- 
jective judgment upon reading Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s evaluation. As one of the results 
of the experiment Dr. Kilpatrick points out 
“a new set of school aims, a new procedure 
for the schoolroom, and new measures for 
indicating success.” “True,” he says, “the 
trend of American theory and practice has 

“for a hundred years been moving in this same 
general direction. True, also, that in ex- 
plicit theory these matters have been before 
the American public for more than two 
decades, but so opposed are they to the 
commen way of thinking that many who 
have read the theory in plain black and white 
have failed to see what was really meant. 
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This experiment will act then as an object 
lesson. In this account we see what actually 
was done in this school and how it was done. 
Emphatic attention is called to the contrast 
between the old and the new. Professor 
Collings’ success puts the matter out in the 
open where it must be seen. Pointed dis- 
cussion is bound to take place.” 

An Experiment with a Project Curric- 
ulum deserves careful study and discussion 
in the course on methods and organization 
of home economics education in teacher- 
training institutions. 

Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Children’s Book of Food Verses. By 
Stuart Gress. Boston: M. 
Barrows & Company, 1924, pp. 68. $1.25. 
The real quality of verses for children is 

sometimes hard to judge because to the 
grown-up the familiar rhymes are usually 
colored by personal association and even the 
less familiar ones are likely to be viewed 
through a rosy mist of sentiment. Associa- 
tion aside, when we come to analyze the 
pleasure that we find, for example, in such 
a book as Walter De La Mare’s A Child’s 
Day, it seems to come partly from the lilt 
of the verses and partly from the play of 
fancy and humor about the experiences, real 
and imaginative, of the child’s own life. 
To produce this requires a keen sense of the 
music in rhyme and rhythm, and an unusual 
memory of and sympathy with what goes 
on in a youngster’s mind. Needless to say, 
the pictures which usually come with such 
rhymes add most to the emjoyment of the 
child when they are suited to his sense of 
form and color and depict with truth, though 
not necessarily with realism, the objects and 
ideas which interest him. 

The little songs and poems which Miss 
Gibbs gives in The Children’s Book of Food 
Verses have a distinct literary quality. It 
is proof of their fidelity to childish experience 
that they frequently suggest the favorite 
model for all such rhymes in English—A 
Child’s Garden of Verse. There is excep- 
tional ingenuity and range in the choice of 
incidents and action and a sympathetic 
understanding of what children like to do 
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and think about in America to-day. Many 
of the verses sing themselves smoothly into 
the memory. The didactic element, always 
difficult to handle, is in most instances easily 
and naturally introduced. The paucity of 
rhymes for such words as milk and fruit is 
rather frequently apparent, but the nutri- 
tionists must at least share the blame for 
this. Nor can we hold Miss Gibbs wholly 
responsible for the one serious error in 
hygiene and dietetics—the implication that 
any child who follows the rules of health can 
grow up strong ahd wise. Unfortunately 
this idea has been so commonly preached by 
those zealous in the cause that it seems al- 
most a recognized part of the current health 
creed. 

The black-and-white pictures, like the 
poems, show a charming imagination and 
sympathy and are not the less attractive to 
grown-ups because they are reminiscent of 
several favorite illustrators from Kate Green- 
away on. 

The book seems likely to meet with a 
hearty welcome where there is active work 
for child health. The children would not 
mind if Santa Claus put a copy in his pack. 
The publishers would add even more to the 
indebtedness of those concerned with child 
health if they could arrange to have some of 
the songs published with simple tunes. 


Simplified Cooking, Mrs. ANNA J. PETERSON 
and Mrs. Nena H. Bapenocn. Chicago: 
American School of Home Economics, 
1924, pp. 255. $1.50. 

Cook books hang together better than they 
used to. This applies to subject matter 
and also to physical make-up. In the long 
ago past, which some of us remember, it 
used to be almost impossible to pick up a 
family cook book without losing from it 
several recipes that had been scribbled down 
at lunch parties or church suppers or clipped 
from the weekly newspaper. The recipes 
themselves, gathered as they were under 
the inspiration of a pleased palate, were not 
well proportioned; if there were not too many 
for preserves and layer cakes, there were, at 
least, too few for the substantials. 

Simplified Cooking is a good modern cook 
book. It hangs together. Its material is 
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well-proportioned and well-organized, not 


only around a common glue point but also 
around a common viewpoint—that of the 
balanced, or as Dr. Langworthy would have 
us say, the ‘well selected’ ration. It is 
divided into three sections. The first, called 
Three Meals a Day, discusses the food mate- 
rials which are necessary for a complete 
ration and then gives recipes for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper, and dinner in such a 
way as to suggest that a certain balance 
must be maintained in each of the three 
meals if the diet as a whole is to be satis- 
factory. The section For Baking Days 
serves to give dignity and importance to 
bread and other cereal foods which, if rightly 
used, can be the means of reducing the cost 
of food without lowering its nutritive value. 
In this section oven temperatures are always 
specified, which should prevent spoilage and 
waste. The third section, Special Articles, 
which gives many sensible hints for saving 
steps and time, will be welcomed by in- 
experienced housekeepers. The plan of 
giving one foundation recipe with suggestions 
for variations is followed so far as practicable 
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at the present time when there are many 
women who have not been trained in the 
principles of combining food materials. 
There are not forty recipes for water ice or 
plain cake or scalloped vegetables, but one 
standard recipe for each, with directions 
for making adaptations to the special food 
materials on hand or in season. Finally, 
there are evidences that the crust of serious- 
ness which formed around home economics 
people when they began to have national 
conferences, give university courses, and 
aspire to the dignity of a federal bureau is 
being broken through in places. There is a 
sprightliness and a vivacity which are good 
omens for the future. Such headings as: 
Soups that are Different, For My Kiddies, 
Nippy French Dressing, I Use the Quick 
Method in Mixing, Lunches Easy if You 
Prepare for Them, How to Have Dinner 
Ready on Time, and Utility Cart Saves 
Time and Steps, give a conversational tone 
and a homely touch not incompatible with 
real practical helpfulness. 
CAROLINE L. Hunt, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


One-Piece Dinners. By Mary OD. 
CHAMBERS. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1924, pp. 188. $2.00 net. 


A well-written book by the associate 
editor of American Cookery Magazine, giving 
recipes for dishes sufficiently varied and 
nutritious as to ingredients and sufficiently 
‘hearty’ in appearance, texture, and flavor 
to serve as a meal in one dish; mentions the 
economy of materials, of nutritive values 
and of labor in preparation and service 
brought about by such dishes, but suggests 
a salad, dessert, or special beverage to 
accompany each; arranges many of the 
recipes according to the time required for 
cooking, but not for preliminary preparation; 
includes chapters on plank cookery, salad 
dressings, beverages, and a few miscellaneous 
accompaniments, among them roux; shows a 
wide knowledge of cookery and considerable 


culinary imagination. 


Carpets and Rugs. By Otts ALLEN KENYON. 
North Canton, Ohio: The Hoover com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 168. 

A handbook of carefully selected informa- 
tion on the history, manufacture, wear, and 
care of carpets and rugs, especially of 
machine-made types; discusses the effect 
of grit on wear and the technique of its 
removal by various methods; well illustrated; 
published in limited edition and privately 
distributed by the manufacturers of a well- 
known make of suction sweeper. 


The Coal Industry. By A. T. Suurick. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924, pp. 
383. $3.50 net. 

An attempt to present to the non-technical 
reader an accurate, comprehensive, unpre- 
judiced picture of the characteristic phases 
of the coal industry without too much detail 
and statistical material; based largely on the 
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report of the U. S. Coal Commission and 
other official documents, with illustrations 
and other data drawn from technical peri- 
odicals; discusses coal fields, mining methods, 
classification and marketing, and various 
economic and sociological conditions of the 
industry; valuable for reference and perhaps 
most interesting to home economists in its 
introductory description of the early history 
of the use of coal, the cost of coal to the 
consumer, and housing conditions and stand- 
ards of living in different types of coal 
mining communities. 


Social Usages in America. MARGARET 
Wave. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1924, pp. 365. $2.00 net. 

A discussion, by a newspaper woman 
experienced in Washington society, of the 
main features of the manners now prevailing 
in what is ordinarily recognized as polite 
society in the United States, with suggestions 
as to how and why they have developed; 
attempts to emphasize principles rather than 
to lay down rules for all points of conduct, 
and to steer between hide-bound conserva- 
tism and inconsiderate lack of restraint; 
uses Washington society as the type or 
starting-point for usage throughout the 
country. 


National Health Series. Edited by National 
Health Council. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1924, 20 volumes, 18 
mo.; flexible fabrikoid; average number of 
pages 70. $6.00 per set; $.30 per volume. 

The completed series of handbooks 
written by well-known authorities to provide 
reliable, readable information on health 
subjects such as is needed for the work of the 
member organizations of the National 

Health Council and for general circulation; 


includes the following titles and authors: 


Man and the Microbe; How Communicable 
Diseases are Controlled, by C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Dr. P. H. The Baby’s Health, by Richard 
A. Bolt, M.D., Gr. P. H. Personal 


Hygiene; The Rules for Right Living, by 
Allan J. McLaughlin, M.D. Community 
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Health; How to Obtain and Preserve It, 
by D. B. Armstrong, M.D., Sc.D. Cancer; 
Nature, Diagnosis, and Cure, by Francis 
Carter Wood, M.D. The Human Machine; 
How the Body Functions, by W. H. Howell, 
Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. The Young 
Child’s Health, by Henry L. K. Shaw, M.D. 
The Child in School; Care of Its Health, by 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D. Tuberculosis; 
Nature, Treatment, and Prevention, by 
Linsly R. Williams, M.D. The Quest for 
Health; Where It is and Who Can Help 
Secure It, by James A. Tobey, M.S. Love 
and Marriage; Normal Sex Relations, by 
T. W. Galloway, Ph.D., Litt.D. Food for 
Health’s Sake; What to Eat, by Lucy H. 
Gillett, M.A. Health of the Worker; How 
to Safeguard It, by Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. 
Exercises for Health, by Lenna L. Meanes, 
M.D. Venereal Diseases; Their Medical, 
Nursing, and Community Aspects, by W. F. 
Snow, M.D. Your Mind and You; Mental 
Health, by Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Taking Care of Your Heart, by T. Stuart 
Hart, M.D. The Expectant Mother; Care 
of Her Health, by R. L. DeNormandie, M.D. 
Home Care of the Sick, by Clara D. 
Noyes, R.N. Adolescence; Educational and 
Hygienic Problems, by Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Ph.D. 


Tinkering With Tools. By Henry H. 
Saytor. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 248. $2.00. 

One of a series of “Useful Knowledge 
Books;” written by a person who combines 
experience as a practicing architect, magazine 
editor, and book-writer with personal appre- 
ciation of the pleasure, exercise and healthful 
diversion which a business or professional 
worker can obtain from tinkering around 
home, and the satisfaction of having done a 
good job with one’s hands; gives intelligent 
practical suggestions for the equipment of a 
home workshop and the care of tools, for 
various operations in woodworking, for 
choosing, mixing and applying paints and 
other finishes, for the care and minor repairs 
of household plumbing, for simple wiring, 
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for brick and concrete work, for the re- 
finishing of furniture, and for other odd jobs 
about the house; gives glossary of more com- 
mon technical terms used by carpenters, 
painters, electzicians and plumbers, and a 
brief, carefully chosen bibliography; clear, 
simple, dignified and agreeable in style; 
illustrated by line diagrams, pictures of 
tools and of a few home workshops. 


Health Habits. By M. V. O'SHEA and J. H. 
Kettocc. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, pp. 254. $.80. 

A new edition of the first volume of the 
Health Series of Physiology and Hygiene for 
children in the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school; written in accordance 
with modern theories of educational and 
child psychology; revised to put it into 
conformity with recent knowledge, but not 
bringing out with equal clearness and em- 
phasis all the factors of diet now commonly 
considered essr atial for health; well printed 
and illustrated. 


Home Sewage Disposal. By W. A. HARDEN- 

BERGH. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, pp. 274. $3.50. _ 

A handbook by an experienced sanitary 
engineer for the use of health officials, 
health workers, engineers, students, and 
others concerned with sewage disposal in 
rural sections and unsewered sections of 
cities; brings together, in form not too tech- 
nical for the use of the seriously interested 
layman, present opinion on the gencral 
principles of sanitation and the various types 
of privies and sewage disposal; includes 
references to literature, especially state and 
federal publications, and many illustrations 
and diagrams. 


Manual of Standard Practice for the Power- 
Laundry Washroom. By the Department 
of Research of the Laundryowners 

LaSalle, Illinois: 

1924, 


National Association. 

Laundryowners National Asso., 

pp. 187. $1.50. 

A technical discussion of some of the more 
important materials and processes employed 
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for washing in power laundries; based largely 
on investigations conducted at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; first published in 1921; 
now revised and enlarged to include the 
results of recent work, to serve as a practical 
guide to those actively interested in power- 
laundry operation, and to satisfy a growing 
demand for a suitable text-book for the 
student engaged in the study of laundry 
chemistry; somewhat technical for the 
ordinary housekeeper or home economics 
class, but valuable for more advanced 
students of the physics and chemistry of 
cleaning textiles, a subject where reliable 
information is scanty and scattered. 


Salvaging of American Girlhood. By IsaBEL 
DAvENPORT. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1924, pp. 302. $3.00. 

An argument for abolishing what the 
author considers the present ignorant, prej- 
udiced, and seriously inadequate methods 
of teaching girls the biological and social 
facts of human reproduction and for sub- 
stituting a more scientific and wholesome 
treatment of the subject as a means of im- 
proving their health, enlarging their sphere 
of usefulness, and giving them a more just 
and dignified conception of their personal 
and social responsibilities as mothers; based 
on a study made under the auspices of the 
department of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, of the confidential answers given by 
160 high school girls in a voluntary class on 
sex hygiene to questions as to the points on 
which they especia!ly desired information; 
a more popular discussion than that in the 
author’s earlier monograph, Adolescent 
Interests. 


Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology. 
By Cuartes H. Grirritts. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 372. 
$2.50. 

An attempt to state in textbook form and 
without bias such principles of vocational 
psychology as are needed for employment 
management and vocational counselling; 


+ 
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discusses variability and correlation, the 
older conceptions of physiognomy, methods 
of interviewing and rating and the develop- 
ment and present value of tests for ability 
in special occupations and for such qualities 
as strength, endurance, motor control, dex- 
terity, speed, sensory and perceptual capac- 
ity, imagery, imagination, and general in- 
telligence; includes a chapter on instincts 
and character and one of practical sugges- 
tions for vocational counsellors; too technical 
for the casual reader but not beyond the use 
of those familiar with general discussions 
of the subject and seriously interested in its 
present status. 


The Reference Book of the Sugar Indusiry 
of the World. Published by the Louisiana 
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Planter and Sugar Manufacturer Co. 

Inc., Vol. II, No. 2, 1924. 

Includes lists of manufacturers, statistics 
of production and consumption in different 
countries, and articles on various phases of 
the industry, among them a readable paper 
“The Early Sugar Refining Industry of New 
York,” by C. A. Browne, acting chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, illustrated by reproduc- 
tions from interesting old cuts. 


What Education has the Most Worth? By 
CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 235. $2.00. 


Low Cost Cooking. By FLorence NEsBiItt. 
Chicago: American School of Home 
Economics, 1924, pp. 127. $1.00. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


McClendon, J. F. and Hathaway, J. C. 
Inverse relation between iodin in food 
and drink and goiter, simple and 
exophthalmic. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc. 
1924, 82: 1668. 

An answer to the objections that have been 
advanced to putting minute traces of iodin 
in drinking water in goitrous regions is 
afforded in data reported on the iodin content 
of food of vegetable and animal origin and 
of drinking water from various sources in 
goitrous and nongoitrous regions of the 
United States. The highest content of 
iodin reported was 18,470 times as great as 
the lowest. The foods and water of goitrous 
regions were consistently lower in iodin 
content than those of nongoitrous. 


Olin, R. M. Thyroid enlargement in 
Michigan. The state-wide survey and pre- 
ventive measures undertaken. Child 
Health Magasine. 1924, 5: 295. 


In this survey of the extent of thyroid 
enlargement among the school children of 
Michigan a preliminary examination was 
first made of the iodin content of the drink- 


ing water in all sections of the state, and 
from this four counties, the water supply of 
which showed the greatest variation in 
iodin content, were selected for an examina- 
tion of the entire school population. In 
Houghton County, with no iodin in the 
water supply, 58.1 per cent of the 6860 boys 
and 70.5 per cent of the 6865 girls examined 
showed goiter. Corresponding figures for 
boys and girls in the other three counties 
with gradually increasing amounts of iodin 
in the drinking water were 47.6 and 63.4, 
24.4 and 41.1, and 20.1 and 32 per cent 
respectively. Of the entire group of 31,612 
boys and girls, 47.2 per cent showed thyroid 
enlargement. Reckoned on the age-for- 
grade basis the boys and girls in the group 
showed a higher percentage below scholastic 
grade. As an outcome of this survey an 
agreement was reached among all the salt 
manufacturers of Michigan to place on the 
Michigan market an iodized table salt con- 
taining 0.02 per cent sodium iodid, and a 
state-wide publicity campaign has been 
launched for the universal adoption of this 
salt. 
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Olesen, R. Thyroid survey of 47,493 
elementary-school children in Cincinnati. 
U. S. Public Health Reports. 1924, 39: 
1777. 

This report includes a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the term goiter and 
of methods of determining and recording 
the extent of thyroid enlargement, tabulated 
data on the results of the survey and a 
general discussion of the significance of 
these results with recommendations for 
prophylactic and curative measures. Of, 
the 23,710 boys examined 26.6 per cent 
and of the 23,783 girls 39.8 per cent, had 
some degree of thyroid enlargement. The 
maximum prevalence in both sexes was at 
the ages of 11 and 12. The numbers with 
very slight enlargements were approximately 
the same for both sexes at the different 
ages, but with marked enlargements were 
much higher among the girls than the boys, 
particularly at the ages of 15 and 16 years. 
The extent of endemic goiter in Cincinnati 
as brought out by this survey has led to the 
recommendation that all table salt used in 
the community be iodized. A list of 21 
references to the literature is appended. 


Foard, F. T. Thyroid enlargement among 


Montana school children. U. S. Public 
Health Reports. 1924, 39: 2354. 
Sections of counties in the Rocky 


Mountains and at varying distances to more 
than 100 miles east of them were selected 
for this survey in order to compare the prev- 
alence of simple goiter among children of 
mountainous and non-mountainous districts. 
In all 13,937 children from 6 to 20 years of 
age were examined. Of these 3,011, or 
21.6 per cent, were classified as having 
simple goiter, the percentages in the different 
localities varying from 9 to 37.2 per cent. 
The lowest figures were obtained in cities 
and towns where the water supplies came 
from surface streams and where imported 
green and canned vegetables were used, and 
the highest in rural districts using wells 
and springs for water supply and locally 
grown fresh or canned vegetables. The 
nearer the location to the Rocky Mountains 
the greater was the prevalence of thyroid 
enlargement in both town and rural districts. 
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It is considered that simple goiter is prev- 
alent among Montana school children to 
such an extent that both preventive and 
curative measures should be applied through 
the public schools. 


LeFevre, E. Making vinegar in the home 
and on the farm. U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1424. 1924, pp. 
28, figs. 10. 

In addition to detailed directions for 
making cider vinegar on a large scale on the 
farm, a simple method is outlined for the 
home preparation of vinegar on a small 
scale from surplus fruits and berries. It is 
stated that vinegar of legal strength (4 per 
cent acetic acid) can be made in a short 
time from grapes, oranges, peaches, per- 
simmons, pears, watermelons, and various 
berries by the procedure described, which 
consists essentially in the use of compressed 
yeast for the alcoholic fermentation, and a 
little vinegar to serve as a starter for the 
subsequent acetic fermentation. No other 
apparatus is required than ordinary covered 
stone jars of from 4 to 6 gallons capacity. 
The publication also contains useful informa- 
tion on the clarification, pasteurization and 
packing of vinegar, causes of failure in 
making vinegar, animal parasites with which 
it may become infested, and analytical 
tests. 


Light, P. E. and Stuart, J. C. How to 
reduce the meat bill. Canada Dept. of 
Agri. Pamphlet n. ser. 1924, pp. 10, 
figs. 7. 

This pamphlet has been issued by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture to 
help the housewife reduce the family meat 
bill through the selection and proper prepara- 
tion of cheaper cuts of beef. These are 
described briefly with illustrative chart and 
recipes are given for their most suitable 
uses. 


Cruess, W. V. and Christie, A. W. Home 
Canning. California Sta. Circ. No. 276. 
1924, pp. 37, fig. 11. 

This revision of Circular No. 158 deals 
with general principles of canning; methods, 
material and equipment; and special direc- 
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tions for fruits, vegetables and meats with 
accompanying time tables. A brief dis- 
cussion of ptomain and botulinus poisoning 
is included, and the necessity is strongly 


NOTES AND 


Development of Retail Merchan- 
dising. The address entitled Coming 
Changes in Distribution which Mr. Edward 
A. Filene delivered at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States contains an authoritative 
and suggestive statement of the history of 
retailing since the industrial revolution, 
tracing its growth through the small in- 
dividual store to the department store, the 
chain store, and the present tendency toward 
department store chains. It is predicted 
that within three years this will be the 
most marked movement in retail distribu- 
tion and will lead to great reductions in 
cost because, with the cooperation made 
possible by such organizations, manufac- 
turers and retailers can plan together to 
produce and distribute only standardized 
goods, the market for which is scientifically 
determined in advance, thus eliminating 
irregularity of production and the costly 
succession of rush and dull seasons. Copies 
of the address may be obtained from Mr. 
Alvin E. Dodd, Manager of Domestic 
Distribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 


Manufacture of Thermos Bottles. 
Detailed information regarding different 
types of thermos bottles and their proper- 
ties is contained in the translation, published 
in Glass Industry for August 1924, of an 
article by J. Einig and R. Vorbau, origi- 
nally printed in the Keramische Rundschau. 


Who Gets the Consumer’s Dollar. A 
chart showing how a dollar paid for bread, 
rolled oats, fresh beef, and California oranges 
is divided between producer, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer, has been prepared 
by the Smithsonian Institute and blue-print 
reproductions may be obtained free for 
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emphasized of the use of the pressure canner 
for all vegetables except rhubarb and 


tomatoes. 
S. L. S. 


CLIPPINGS 


educational purposes on application to 
Mr. H. S. Bryant, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. The figures on which 
the chart is based were obtained from the 
Report of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, Part IV, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 67th Congress, Ist Session, 
Report No. 408, and significant quotations 
from the text of the report also are repro- 
duced on it. 


Margaret Bondfield on Homemaking. 
Much quoted in England was a remark made 
by Miss Bondfield of the Ministry of Labour, 
the first woman to serve as a parliamentary 
secretary, regarding the tendency to consider 
the work of a doctor or an architect superior 
to that of a homemaker: “The woman who 
fulfills the function belonging to her sex, who 
builds up the life of the family around her, 
who recognizes the importance of bringing 
to the service of the home every new develop- 
ment of science; who realizes that her job 
is to create an environment for every child, 
and such an influence, particularly for the 
potential father of the world, as to raise the 
whole line of civilization to a higher plane— 
that woman is doing the greatest work in the 
world.” 


Dress of Women Laundry Workers. Dr. 
May R. Mayers in the September Industrial 
Hygiene Bulletin, published by the New 
York State Department of Labor, tells of 
two curious anomalies in the dress of women 
working in steam laundries. Heavy sweaters 
are very generally worn even in the hottest 
season and despite the fact that the rooms are 
always very hot; this is apparently because 
the hot, moist air makes the women es- 
pecially sensitive to drafts from windows and 
doors which must be kept open for ventila- 
tion in the usual type of workroom. The 
other curious habit is the very general one 
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of wearing felt or carpet slippers to relieve 
the strain of long standing. The state 
authorities stand ready to furnish the service 
of expert engineers to help with the problem 
of ventilation, and to give instruction in 
hygiene, including clothing and the care of 
the feet. 


Bibliography on Marketing. Bibliograph- 
ical Contribution No. 7, June 24, 1924, isa 
publication of 133 mimeographed pages 
issued by the library of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Many of the references are 
annotated. 


Market Grades and Classes of Dressed 
Beef. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 1246 is a new publication on this 
subject by W. C. Davis and C. V. Whalin 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
is purchasable for 30 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Milk-for-Health Posters. A_ recent 
leaflet prepared by Jessie M. Hoover, 
specialist in milk °utilization in the Dairy 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, reproduces forty or more prize- 
winning posters designed by school children 
in connection with educational milk-for- 
health campaigns, and gives brief practical 
suggestions for organizing such competitions. 
The leaflet, which is entitled “Posters Pre- 
pared by School Children in Milk-for-Health 
Programs,” is listed as U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular No. 
21, and is sent free on request. Department 
circular No. 250, “Educational Milk-for- 
Health Campaigns,” is also available for 
free distribution. 


Children’s Book List. The children’s 
librarians’ section of the American Library 
Association has issued a sixteen-page leaflet 
entitled “Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves” 
and containing about one hundred titles 
with annotations. Libraries may obtain 


copies from the American Library Associa- 
tion 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, at 
reduced rates for large quantities. 
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Industrial Education Magazine. This 
publication celebrated its quarter-century 
in October with a special issue and the 
beginning of a series of articles by past and 
present editors on the development of 
manual training and vocational education. 
Among the contributors are William T. 
Bawden, Frank M. Leavitt, and Charles R. 
Richards. The magazine, which is said to 
be the only survivor of the pioneer peri- 
odicals in its line, began life as the Manual 
Training Magazine and is published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 


Suggestive Statistics. A recent news bul- 
letin from J. Walter Thompson Company 
gives several groups of figures which are of 
interest to home economists as well as adver- 
tisers. For example, in the United States 
last year there were more passenger auto- 
mobiles than home telephones and more 
home telephones than income tax returns. 
To every hundred families there were sixty 
passenger cars, about forty home telephones, 
and about thirty income tax returns. 

Another estimate was that only 20 per 
cent of our population use toothbrushes. 


Alpaca, Mohair, and Silk. According to 
a notice sent out by the Silk Association of 
America, and described in the August issue 
of The Silkworm, materials designated as 
alpaca should be composed of fibre produced 
from the hair of the Peruvian sheep or llama, 
sometimes also called alpaca; and those 
designated mohair from the silky hair of the 
angora goat; and neither term should be 
applied to silk fabrics. 


Boys’ Nutrition Class. According to the 
Red Cross Courier, a nutrition class for boys 
has been started by Zana McNeil, the 
nutrition worker in the high school at 
Mount Vernon, Maine, and is proving so 
successful that other schools in the vicinity 
are thinking of following suit. The original 
suggestion was made by a boy in vocational 
agriculture who said he had had enough 
about such things as vitamins to realize he 
ought to know more about feeding himself. 
And a local physician, when he heard about 
nutrition classes for mothers, asked, “What 
about the fathers?” 
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Nutritionin Public Health Reports. The 
address, “Plea for More Attention to the 
Nutrition of School Children,” delivered by 
Dr. Taliaferro Clark of the U. S. Public 
Health Service before the department of 
child hygiene of the National Education 
Association last July, and now printed in 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 39, No. 35 
(August 29, 1924), gives an excellent sum- 
mary of present day medical opinion, both 
English and American, of the importance of 
proper nutrition for school children. The 
same issue of the Reports also contains an 
article by Dr. G. A. Wheeler showing the 
relation between pellagra and diet, especially 
the household milk supply. 


Motion Pictures, Slides and Posters on 
Social Hygiene. A catalogue and price 
list of illustrative material prepared in 
codperation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service and state departments of health 
have been issued by the American Social 
Hygiene Association. This and other aids 
in teaching social hygiene will be supplied on 
request to the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


Sizes of Bed Blankets. Reports of two 
conferences of the manufacturers, dealers, 
and users of bed blankets called by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards to consider 
reducing the number of sizes of cotton, wool, 
and cotton and wool mixed blankets, to- 
gether with the recommendations adopted for 
recognizing twelve instead of seventy-eight 
sizes (see JouRNAL Or Home Economics, 
April, 1924, p. 197), have been recently 
issued in U. S. Department of Commerce 
Simplified Practice No. 11, which may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office for 5 
cents a copy. 


Government Institutions and Education. 
How’ the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Library of Congress, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Department of Agriculture 
contribute to public education in the United 
States was described in a series of addresses 
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presented last July before the Educational 
Press Association of America. The papers, 
which appear in School cnd Society, 
September 13th, indicate some of the points 
at which the work of these agencies touches 
home economics. 


Information Tests on Food. ‘Two tests 
of the alternative choice type for use in food 
classes have recently been published, each, 
curiously enough, in a Bloomington, the one 
Illinois, the other Indiana. 

The Illinois food test, entitled An Infor- 
mation Test on Foods, was published by the 
test committee of the Illinois Home Econom- 
ics Association, whose members are Anna 
Belle Robinson, chairman, Adah H. Hess, 
Georgina Lord, and Mabel Trilling. It is 
intended for high schoo! students, and in- 
cludes 100 items grouped under 14 heads. 
The educational research department «{ the 
University of Illinois has standardized the 
tests from the results of their use by about 
3,000 pupils. Copies may be purchased from 
the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, at 10 cents a single 
copy, or 50 cents for 25 copies. A printed 
sheet giving directions for use and the key 
to the correct replies may be obtained at the 
same address. 

The Indiana test is entitled Food Test for 
Grades Six Through Twelve. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the bureau of 
cooperative research of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, and the authors 
are Florence B. King of the home economics 
department, and Harold F. Clark of the 
School of Education. It includ s 60items. 
The authors have also prepared an 8-page 
leaflet, Manual of Directions for Food Tests 
which gives a brief discussion of the value 
of such tests, directions for their use, for 
scoring, and for interpreting the results, and 
a percentile table of the ranks of scores 
obtained on the tests by 2,000 children. 
Both publications are printed and sold by 
the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, the Food Test at 5 cents a 
single copy, or 1 cent each in quantities of 
10 or more, and the Manual of Directions 
at 10 cents a copy. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


The National Social Hygiene Conference. 
This will be held under the joint auspices 
of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
in Cincinnati, November 19 to 22, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Gibson. It will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the national organization and will have 
much of interest for health and _ police 
officials, educators, and all social workers. 
Among the speakers are listed Miss Grace 
Abbott, U. S. Children’s Bureau; Dr. 
Gordon Bates, Canadian Social Hygiene 
Council; Professor Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
National Health Council; Dr. Edward L. 
Keyes and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
American Social Hygiene Association; Mrs. 
Mina C. Van Winkle, Women’s Bureau, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mrs. Clive Nevile-Rolfe, 
National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases, London, England. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. E. F. Van 
Buskirk, executive secretary, Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society, 25 East 9th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


National Tuberculosis Association. An 
outdoor sleeping campaign has been in- 
augurated for the month of November; a 
four-page booklet, “Outdoor Sleeping for 
Health,” and a stock talk on the subject 
may be obtained from the Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


American Institute of Baking. A bronze 
portrait bust of Pasteur was dedicated on 
September 16th at the Institute building, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. The bust 
is the gift of Director Helge Jacobsen of the 


Carlsberg Glyptotek, Director Vagn Jacob- 
sen of the Carlsberg Brewery, and Director 
Poul C. Poulsen of the Carlsberg Fund, all 
of Copenhagen. The exercises included 
speeches by distinguished foreign guests and 
the singing of the national anthems of 
Denmark, France and the United States. 


Health Service for the Pre-School Child. 
The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor has announced 
plans to protect the health of children from 
two to six years of age. Dr. J.C. Gebhart, 
director of the association’s department of 
social welfare, was in charge of similar work 
already done in the Mulberry district, the 
success of which has led to the present 
enlarged plan and which was done with the 
codéperation of the public schools and the 
city department of health. 


Higher Education in Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Foundation is sponsoring a survey 
of higher education in that city, with special 
reference to Western Reserve University 
and the Case School of Applied Science. 
Dr. George F. Zook of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education is director of the survey and 
Emeline Whitcomb represents home eco- 
nomics on the commission working with him. 


The Canning Industry. The various asso- 
ciations interested in commercial canning 
have arranged to celebrate November 8 
to 15 as Canned Foods Week. The eighty- 
first semi-annual convention of the Western 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 24 to 26. 


Bureau of Home Economics. Four new 
appointments have recently been made to 
the scientific staff. Margaret Bastian, 
formerly of the University of Missouri, is 
to work on clothing construction, designing 
and selection; Edith Hawley comes from 
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the Food Research Institute, Leland Stan- 
ford University, to assist in studies of the 
cost of living; Mabel Normington has 
joined the food and nutrition division; and 
Greta Gray, a graduate in architecture and 
former university teacher in home economics, 
is temporarily engaged to aid in preparing 
bulletins on convenient houses and in 
developing codperation with other organiza- 
tions interested in better housing. 


Red Cross Nutrition Costs and Results. 
Recently published figures of expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, show that 
the total amount allocated to the nutrition 
service of the American Red Cross was about 
$138,600. Of this about $65,600 was ex- 
pended by the national organization and 
$73,000 by chapters. The enrolled nurses’ 
reserve received $43,500, and home hygiene 
and care of the sick $141,500; the public 
health nursing service $929,200, and the 
Junior Red Cross $510,510. It is estimated 
that about 135,500 children and 13,200 
adults were reached by the nutrition service 
during the year, 35,500 visits were made, 
and hot lunches introduced in 1,159 schools. 


International Golden Rule Sunday. 
December 7 is the day set aside this year 
to consider the special needs of orphan 
refugees in the Near East, of whom a hundred 
thousand will perish during the coming 
winter if outside relief is not available. 
Fifteen nations are associated in the move- 
ment, which was started in Geneva in 1923 
and which is represented in the United 
States by the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. On that Sunday 
all are asked to think what “do as you would 
be done by” means in this emergency, and 
to bring the matter home more vividly it is 
suggested that each of us eat one meal such 
as the refugees receive from the relief 
organizations and send to the cause the 
difference in cost between it and our ordinary 
Sunday dinner. 


Education in the Meat Trades. The 
London County Council, in codperation 
with trade organizations, is opening a new 
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school of vocational training for the meat 
trades, including courses for boys which 
combine general and technical education 
and more advanced courses for men already 
in the trade. The school is to be known as 
the Smithfield Institute, from the famous 
meat market which has served London for 
centuries. 


Everyday Psychology in the Nursery. 
This is the name of a series of six popular 
lectures for mothers which is being delivered 
in London this autumn by persons well 
known in England for their work on various 
aspects of child psychology and the manage- 
ment of children in the home. 


International Codperation Through Mov- 
ing pictures. The scientific and educational 
possibilities of the cinematograph roused 
unusual interest at the recent meeting of the 
Committee on Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations. As was pointed out 
by the French inspector general of public 
education, films are especially adaptable to 
international use because in them the 
language problem is a minor one. The 
committee suggested that a catalogue of 
scientific films be included among its lists 
for international exchange, and that an 
international conference might well be called 
to discuss the scientific, artistic, and educa- 
tional aspects of the subject. 


U. S. Civil Service Examination. Ex- 
aminations for principal of home economics 
will be held throughout the country on 
October 22nd and December 10th to fill 
vacancies in the Indian Service, at an 
entrance salary of $1,500 a year. Advance- 
ment in pay may be made without change of 
assignment up to $1,860 a year. Furnished 
quarters. heat, and light are allowed free of 
cost. Applicants must have been graduated 
from a four year’s course in a college of 
recognized standing majoring in home eco- 
nomics, and have had at least two years’ 
experience in teaching foods, clothing, and 
household management. Competitors will 
be rated on home economics (a thesis or 
discussion to be written in the examination 
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room), and education, training, and ex- 
perience. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
or the secretary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city. 


Household Artsin Two Schools. North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, has arranged a 
course in household arts for high school 
girls, one-half of which is to be given in the 
city high school and the other half, including 
the home economics subjects, in Smith’s 
Agricultural School, a nearby institution 
founded by the brother of Sophia Smith, 
the founder of Smith College. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Isabel Bevier is 
acting chairman of the home economics 
department in the absence of Nina Crigler, 
who is recovering satisfactorily from an 
operation but who will not be able to resume 
active work for two or three months. 

Edith Ranney, formerly at Mechanics 
Institute, State Colleges of Pennsylvania 
and New York, and North Carolina 
College for Women, is associate professor 
in textiles and clothing, and Elizabeth 
Turnbull comes from Western Illinois State 
Teachers College as assistant professor of 
the same subject. 

Olive Gallatin of Tucson, who has had 
three years teaching experience in Arizona, 
has been granted a fellowship in home 
economics. 

Stella Mather, who has had experience in 
extension work in Kansas and Nebraska 
and spent last year studying at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
made state home demonstration agent in the 
place of Mrs. Mary P. Lockwood. 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California, Department of 
Household Science. Lillias D. Frances has 
been awarded a graduate fellowship at 
Yale University, where she is working 
under Professor L. B. Mendel. 
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Dr. Philip B. Hawk, formerly professor 
in the Jefferson Medical School, Phila- 
delphia, offered courses in nutrition during 
the summer session. 

Dr. Ruth Okey offered courses in nutrition 
at the summer session of the University of 
Colorado. 

Lutie V. Burkholder, formerly nutrition 
worker in the southwestern division of the 
Red Cross, is now in Los Angeles engaged in 
manufacturing and selling the “Nifty Sewing 
Box,” a collapsible case ingeniously laced 
together and providing places along the 
sides for the necessary sewing implements. 
The box, which sells at a moderate price, was 
designed primarily for sewing classes, but is 
equally suitable for home use. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The report presented at the Buffalo meeting 
last summer unfortunately did not reach the 
JouRNAL in time to appear in the proceed- 
ings. The main tacts of the year’s history 
are as follows: 

Two council and one general meeting were 
held and three news letters issued. The 
membership was doubled and stood at 51 in 
June. and subscriptions to the JouRNAL at 
53. Six student clubs were reported. Re- 
vision was obtained for the state fair pre- 
mium lists for home economics schoo! ex- 
hibits and for the culinary division, and in 
two cases for the art division of women’s 
exhibits. A school health program was 
carried out by the home economics teachers 
in Bozeman and in Whitehall. Nutrition 
work was done by teachers in 15 schools and 
clothing for health in 19. The Association 
worked with the Montana Legislative 
Council of Women for the Fess home 
economics amendment and the child labor 
amendment. The program of work for the 
coming year emphasizes increased member- 
ship and subscriptions to the JouRNAL, 
development of student clubs, homemakers 
section, and the health and nutrition pro- 
grams. The officers are: President, Blanche 
L. Lee, Bozeman; secretary, Marion Leach, 
Dillon; treasurer, Helen Gleason, Missoula. 
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A New Information 
Service for Teachers 
and Students of Home 
Economics 


Every reader of the “Journal of Home 
Economics” will be glad to know that 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, President 
of the Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York, has just been ap- 
pointed Director of the Department of 
Home Economics Service of the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee. 


As one of the first steps in her new 
work, Miss Johnson has been study- 
ing the records of the Scientific Coffee 
Research made by Professor Prescott 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and she will be glad to send 
you a summarized report of this re- 
search especially prepared for teachers 
and students of home economics. 


Please make a memorandum of this 
new department which is being di- 
rected by Miss Johnson and take full 
advantage of the service which it puts 
at yourcommand. Be free at all times 
to write Miss Johnson about any mat- 
ter that comes up in connection with 


Coffee and Coffee Making. 


JOINT COFFEE TRADE 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


64 WATER STREET NEW YORK 


&B 


mericas Best’ 
The A-B Gas Range is definitely ranked in the 
fore-front of fine cooking equipment. Its position 
is confirmed by a nation-wide recognition of its 
simple beauty of design; smooth, easy-to-clean 
rcelaina d enamel surfaces; guaranteed W ilder 
etal rust-proof ovens; pate. ted gas-saving.heat- 
centering burners; 
heat-proof, clear- 
glassoven doors; 
heat-resisting oven 
handles; the famous 
A-B Oven Heat Con- 
trol; etc. 


For Domestic Science 
Classroom work, the 
. A-B Gas Ranges 
| offer advantages 

available in no other 
gas range of like 
cost. 


Write for descriptive details of models commended 
for classroom installation; also copy of PLANS 


A-B STOVE COMPANY, Batt'e Creek, Mich. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of 
Gas Ranges 
Factories at 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 


——for SCHOOLS— 


Cooking for Profit 


By A.ice BraDLeYy 
ineipal, Miss Farmer's School of 
F YOU wish to earn money at home 
| through home cooked food, —— mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 
own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to manage 
a profitable motor inn, guest house or small 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley'’s new home-study course. 


It shows “51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and inst ruc- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and pro table business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the —— direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin ‘‘Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Reengement.” 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 
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NEBRASKA 


Sixth Annual Conference of Vocational 
Home Economics Teachers in the Day 
Schools. This was held in Lincoln August 
25, 26, and 27. The attendance was much 
greater than last year. Three principal 
phases of work were discussed: General 
inethods, methods in child care, and methods 
in related subjects. Regina Friant, assistant 
professor of home economics education 
Iowa State College, Mabel V. Campbell 
federal agent for home economics education, 
and Margaret Fedde, chairman, department 
of home economics, University of Nebraska, 
contributed to each day’s program. 


NEVADA 


Vocational Education Conference. The 
meeting held at Glenwood Springs, August 
11 to 21, was of unusual interest. The 
relationships between agricultural, home 
economics, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion were brought out by all three branches 
being in session together. Their relation 
to the state program of general education was 
discussed and strengthened because the state 
superintendent and his six deputies also 
held a meeting during the first days of the 
conference and later joined in the discussions 
of the vocational education group. 


NEW YORK 


Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. The annual business meeting 
was held at the Hotel McAlpin on May 3, 
1924, when the annual election of officers 
took place. Helen Louise Johnson was 
reélected president and those elected to 
serve with her for the ensuing year were: 
first vice-president, Mrs. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan; treasurer, Gertrude Deacon; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Rosilyn Bloch Frank. 

The guests at the annual luncheon were 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clark of the Pictorial 
Review, Helen Hill, president of the League 
of Advertising Women, Jane Martin, presi- 
dent of the Quota Club, and Dr. Rosalie 
Morton, president of the Zonta Club. Mrs. 
Charles Gregory of New Rochelle, New York, 


and Mrs. E. Cleary of Montclair, New Jersey 
each gave a clear talk on the “Better Homes 
Movement.” 

Cornell University. Teachers, home dem- 
onstration agents, and mothers, numbering 
around seventy, every morning attended 
the lectures on child training given during 
the summer session at the School of Home 
Economics. Practice and observation in 
the nursery school were limited to twenty- 
one graduate students, and it was hard to 
tell who learned the more, the students or the 
eighteen pre-school children who spent the 
morning there. The course was in charge of 
Dr. Nellie Perkins, director of the psycho- 
pathic clinic, Wayne County, Michigan, 
assisted by Christine Heinig, kindergartner 
from the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
The course in child feeding, conducted by 
Professor Helen Monsch, was closely cor- 
related. 

The purpose was to help adults study the 
personality development of young children 
and to learn how to adjust the environment 
to encourage desirable tendencies and dis- 
courage others. The course was received 
with such enthusiasm that it is planned to 
enlarge upon it next summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Annual Vocational Conference. A three 
day conference of home economics super- 
visors and teachers was held in State 
College August 19 to 21 as a part of the 
Annual Vocational Conference arranged for 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial and continuation schools. 
The discussion leaders were Emma Conley, 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, New York; Mrs. Beula Manley, 
supervisor of home economics, Williamsport; 
Mrs. Edith D. Davison, county supervisor 
of home economics, Allegheny County; 
Caroline Reedy, principal of the Reading 
Continuation School; Martha Goulden of 
the Wilkes Barre Continuation School; 
Arlien Beardsley of the Orangeville Voca- 
tional School, and the Pennsylvania state 
supervisors of home economics education. 
The topics around which the programs were 
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Clothing Information Bureau Suggests the 


4 COLORSCOPE 


‘ “The shoppers’ palette”’ 


1. The Colorscope in- 
cludes a container ee 
eleven small envelopes o 
(63) color cards, to be used 
for practice in color arrange- 
ment. 


2. The Colorscope in- 
cludes a color circle, which, 
when filled in according to 
directions, may be used as a 
keyboard. 


3. The Colorscope in- 
cludes a comprehensive 
booklet explaining in simple 
detail the Colorscope and 


for teachers of home 
economics. 


The Colorscope is be- 
ing widely used by teach- 
ers of home economics 
all over the country. 
Teachers find this new 
and comprehensive pub- 
lication most valuable in 
the elementary teaching 
of color harmony in its 
relation to clothing. 


its uses. 
The Colorscope teaches pupils to know and 


better enjoy the beautiful colors around them 


wili WILLIAM FILENE’S SONS CO on 


‘‘The material in the book is not only of a type interesting 
to girls, but it is scientifically sound. I have not found this 
combination in any other physics text books,"’ writes one 
teacher of the subject. 


Household Physics 


By WALTER G. WHITMAN 


Physical Science Department, State Normal School, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Editor, The General Science Quarterly 


The Wiley Technical Series 


JOSEPH M." JAMESON, Editor 
Vice-President, Girard College 


N IDEAL book written for students in Household Arts courses, and for high school classes of 
girls. The important principles of physics are clearly and fully stated and are ‘‘hammered home” 
by a wealth of practical and every-day applications. 

Some of its outstanding features are: (1) Accuracy of Treatment, (2) Extreme Teachability, (3) Com- 

) of Detail, (4) Unusual Discrimination in Selection of Material, (5) Up-to-Dateness in Every 

pect. 


————» How Heat is Measured; How We Make Use of Expansion; Thermometers; Ventilation; How Heat Travels: 
The Weather; Boiling Water and Steam; Heat for Cooking Purposes; Small Heaters; Heating the Home: 
Stoves and Furnaces; Hot-Water and Steam Heating; Ice and Refrigeration; Electric Currents: Magnets; 
Electrical Devices in the Home; Light, a Form of Radiant Energy; Natural Light; Artificial Light; Ilumi- 
nation; Optical Devices in the Home; The Home Water Supply; Machines of the Home; The Automobile; 
Household Measurements; Sound; i 437 pages. 5Siby 7}. 329 figures. Cloth, $1.90 


You will want to see this book. Mail the Coupon NOW. 
Wiley Free Examination pon areonnes 


Ww & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth A . New York City. Kindly send me on 10 days’ free examination (teachers 
Whitman's “Household Physics.” If I find the book satisfactory, I will send the price 


allowed 60 days) a c of je 
(teachers allowed 20% discount) in payment for it; otherwise I agree to return the book to you, postpaid, in good 


condition. 
Name Position or reference 
Address Subscriber to Journal of Home Eco ics? 
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planned included: (a) The Pennsylvania 
state home economics education program; 
(b) methods and equipment in teaching 
courses in foods, in clothing, and in the 
home and the family in continuation schools, 
in high schools and vocational schools; (c) 
the use of the survey and standardized tests 
in home economics classes; and (d) the home 
project in high school classes. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. The program 
for the coming year, as outlined at the 
State Club Work camp, is to emphasize the 
importance of “a clean, quick mind in a 
clean, strong body,” and requires that all 
club members keep records of their weight 
and their food and health habits. This 
growth work is an innovation in the Rhode 
Island clubs and has been enthusiastically 
received by the members. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to those who are seriously 
over or under normal weight. The work is 
to be under the direction of the State Club 
Work Office, and follows closely the sug- 
gestions made by Miss Birdseye, nutrition 
specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


TENNESSEE 


Concord. To give a livlier interest to the 
work in a second year sewing class at the 
Farragut High School the teacher, Stella 
Love McCall, introduced the making of a 
gingham dress early in the fifteen weeks 
course, and told the girls that if they did 
their best they might wear the dress at a 
special exercise before the whole school. 
Naturally they worked hard, and some of 
them manifested considerable originality. 
When the dresses were done the girls all 
appeared in them on the platform at chapel 
and sang a song which one of them had 
written for the occasion. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. A rather bold scheme is to be put 
into practice this fall in the management of 
the high schoollunchrooms. The position of 
lunchroom manager is no longer in existence. 


All lunchrooms will be managed wholly by 
the schools in which they operate and will 
be controlled by the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
with the principal as advisory head. The 
new plan is the result of an effort to enlist the 
direct codperation and support of the student 
body. 

Too many eating places in the neighbor- 
hood of each high school made a self- 
supporting lunchroom in the school building 
animpossibility. The lunchrooms, however, 
served as the social centers for school 
activities and provided wholesome food at 
a reasonable price, and to do away with 
them entirely would have been a detriment. 

It is also to be hoped that the new plan 
may bring financial benefit to the boys’ and 
girls’ club in return for their responsible 


support. 


GENERAL 


Mary Lyle, formerly on the staff at Iowa 
State Agricultural College, is assisting at 
Oregon State Agricultural College as critic 
teacher in the teacher-training work, of 
which Florence Blazier is in charge. 

Bess Chapell, formerly state supervisor of 
home economics in Wyoming, now holds the 
corresponding position in Oregon. 

Louise Wood, has resigned as state super- 
visor of home economics in Oregon to take 
charge of teacher-training at San Jose, 
California. 

Callie May Bliss has left the New Mexico 
State College to become state supervisor of 
home economics in Arizona. 

Florence Sly, last year acting in charge 
of teacher-training at South Dakota Agri- 
culture College, is now state supervisor of 
home economics in that state. 

Marie White was married on September 
6th. Ella Moor succeeds her as state 
supervisor of home economics in Missouri. 

Esther L. Branch has joined the staff of 
the Best Foods, Incorporated, of New York, 
as home economics expert. Miss Branch isa 
graduate of Hillsdale College, Michigan, has 
taught at Lindenwood College, Missouri, and 
at the Philippine Normal School in Manila, 
was for five years dean of women at the 
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Northern Illinois State Normal School in 
De Kalb, and has also done Red Cross work 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Helen Masters, Margery Maughan of the 
household and social science department, 
Kings College for Women, University of 
London, made a brief visit to the United 
States last summer. Miss Masters will be 
remembered as joint author with Professor 
Tinckler of a laboratory handbook on 
household chemistry and of recent work on 
the corrosion of cooking utensils. 
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Leon L. Winslow, whose writings on the 
place of industrial and household art in the 
schools are well-known to home economists 
dealing with related art, has resigned as 
supervisor of art for New York State to take 
up the joint work of director of art in the 
Baltimore public schools and instructor in 
art education in the Maryland Institute. 

Miss Alice Ravenhill, an honorary member 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, is contributing a series of articles on 
health in the home to The Nation’s Health, 
the first appearing in the September issue. 


STOP LOOK READ 
FOR THE TEACHER OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 
FOR THE DIETITIAN IN THE HOSPITAL 


FOR THE ARCHITECT PLANNING THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM 


Two books have been prepared, by an expert of 
National reputation. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


INSTITUTION RECIPES, has been enlarged 
and revised in this fourth edition. It gives sev- 
eral hundred recipes in large quantities and 
menus for the institution serving three meals a 
day and for the cafeteria providing only the- 
noon lunch. The food value of every recipe is 
expressed in calories. 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH, Its organization and 
management in Philadelphia, Pa. It discusses 
menus, equipment, floor plans, methods of keep- 
ing accounts, plans of cooperation between do- 
mestic science classes and the school lunch. 
ILLUSTRATED 


For sale by the author. Price, $3.00 per copy. 
EMMA SMEDLEY 
Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 


ALY 
Nutrition Service 


